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| 
| Devil. 


der anybody?’* ‘‘No,’’ said Joshua. ‘‘Has thee 
been robbing or cheating anybody, or has thee com- 
mitted any other crime?’’ ‘‘No,’’ was the answer. 


| “Then what is thee afraid of? As thee has’nt com- | 
mitted any crime, I don’t see,’’ said Whittier, | 


i 


League. The abolition of the bread-tax was a 
, subject which evoked the dee 8 thies 
| of his nature, as well as called forth the tient 
aber of his oratory. Previously he had only 


Cle; and he was therefore another of the few 


“‘why thee should go to the bad place.’’ Coffin in- | notable —— of men achieving celebrity 


sisted that he had nothing to hope for, but must go 


long after middle age has been passed. The 


to the bad place, and live everlastingly with the , Covent-Garden demonstrations contriduted in 


no small degree to bring about the early tri- 


n known within a comparatively narrow cir — 


H 
' 





“Priend Joshua.” said Whittier, “E den*tece , umph of free trade; and a chief place must be 


. ,. 
Hane caplne b CaLAts & Your, payablealwaysin sdvanee wise the Devil has to do with thee, Has thee any | 


given to the Rev. W. J. Fox among the orators 


Single copies 6 Cents. : , who held spell-bound the mighty gatherings 


For Ten DouLans paid at one time, six copies of the paper Malice against any one?’’ Coffin said he had not. 
will be sent ©r one year. | Does thee meditate any harm, or does thee feel 


that crowded the great lyric temple to over- 
flowing— although the speakers on those mem- 


For Furreew Doutans, paid at one time, ten copies of the evil-minded towards any person on earth?”? “No, orable oceasions included a Cobden and a. 


paper will be sent for one year. 


For the deli f by carriers, fift E ‘ 
i a age Yoenteadditional Joshua, I tell thee the Devil wouldn’t have thee, if 


No subscription discontinued except at the discretion of the he could get thee just as well as not. He couldn’t | 
Publisher, until an express order to that effect is received, use thee, if he had thee.’? At this point, Coffin 
and ail arrearages are paid. 'burst into a fit of laughter, and they laughed 


Remittances for : ; 
ge op ga may De sent by mallet the 1 artily together, and from that time “Friend 


A limited space will be devoted to Advertisements, which | J°shua’’ recovered cheerfulness. 
gs . inserted eb serene rates The poet goes on to give a picture of the 
commun ions should be addressed to the PusLisuzr school-room and the schoolmaster : 


I, the urchin unto whom, 

In that smoked and dingy room, 
Where the district gave thee rule 
O’er its ragged winter school, 
Thou didst teach the mysteries 











For the Commonwealth. 


‘I don’t think Ido,” said Joshua. “Then, Priend ess 
-and a statesman, 


t, a Villiers and a Thompson. 

Guizot, equally illustrious as an author 

has paid Mr. Fox’s speeches 

a high tribute of honor in his life of Sir R. Peel 

by selecting several as specimens of the most ad- 

mirable models of eloquence which the free- 

trade agitation had called into existence. Mr. ' 


BR SOME 


This will be fitting and appropriate; but we 
hope, too, that his memory will long dwell in 
their hearts and those of their children. 

We add to the above a few paragraphs illus- 
trative of the preaching, or lecturing, the po- 
litical oratory, and personal appearance of Mr. 
Fox. A writer in the Spectator tells of his 
visit to the Finsbury Chapel to hear the 
“preacher” :-— 

“A shilling was — for admission, the 
pee was a railed platform on which a little 
ibrary was established, and a large arm-chair 

laced for the speaker during the performances. 

ye remember the astonishment with which we 
heard the service begun by Mr. Fox rising from 
his arm-chair, leaning over the platform and 
saying,with that reiterated ietus on every second 
word which always made his oratory sound as 
if he were scanning the metre of his own sen- 


tences, ‘No. 55 when that greatest of poets, | 


famous old Chaucer.’ This was the substitute 


ed! And then the children’s mother woke up, | first get 


paper of the proper dimensions. It 


and, ‘O, dear,’ said she; ‘hear the wind sigh has aforetime been asserted that dead men tell 


down the chimney” ‘Only me,’ says I; ‘an 


d 
Pve caught you napping this time” She — 
mp 


me out, and when I had caught my breat 


no tales ; but here is a dead newspaper telling a 
tale too absurd to delude a marine. No man 


climbed out the window; but, deary me, I who knows anything about newspapers or the 


shouldn't wonder if that very woman went to 


sleep 
Heigh 
Santa Claus now-a-days.” 


ain, and thought it was a!l a dream! 


! that’s the way they always treat poor 


paper business can help seeing the transparen- 
cy of this sham. In the first place, if paper 
could not be found of the exact size, it could be 


Fox, like all genuine orators, was gifted with a 
happy vein of humor, sometimes subtle and pen- poems chiefly remarkable for not being hymns, 
etrating, but always genial and welMtimed. | and was chanted by the choir, Mr. Fox resum- 
When at the close of the great bazaar held in ing his seat. Then there was an extract from 
Covent-garden Theatre in the year 1845 it a scrap-book, and the psalm read with a view 
was determined to hold a ‘shige sae concert, | to ignoring the division into verses, which cost 
a dispute arose as to whether dancing should ; him a great and almost overwhelming effort 
be allowed. Some of the graver friends of the’ of articulation at times. A rhapsody took the 
cause thought that the proposal was an objec-' place of prayer, and then came the great event, 
tionable one, and the controversy was waxing; the address, which began usually with some 


for a hymn, taken from a little collection of 


| (Here the children laughed, and Susy said, of a size to serve with a very little cutting; 
|“I guess he must have bumped his nose against and in the second place, paper of any newspa- 
that chimney : see what a hump") : per size can always be manufactured and fur- 
*O, O, don’t you make sport of me, children! “. . 

nished to order in about ten days. 


| My nose is big, to be sure, but I’m going to keep, ame ; 
\ it and make the best of it! If you loved Santa, It is irritating to have such a foolish pretence 


a he loves you, you wouldn’t mind the looks. thrust back at us from the further side of Jor- 
was going to change my coat and dicky ;—but gan. Why coul > a an 
then, thinks I, I’ll come just as I am! I patted | vs fully Pong ' a ; a io fg 7 _ 
' myself on the shoulder, and says I, ‘Santa Claus, | atest 9c. EB _— agaso8d a ee 
| don’t you fret if you are growin’ old! You may tronage. We must diminish our paper and com- 
look a little dried up, but your heart isn’t position bills, and here is for a new start? A 
— ; Aes il BS see —— a. and ' straightforward, manly avowal like that would 
y of an age, but somehow!), _ aew 
never growed up! I duane tonal big folks have made frie nds. But The Round Tabte has 
did very well in their place; but for my part, | not been straightforward and manly. It has 
ive me the children. Hurrah for the chil-| pretended to be non-partizan, and under a thin 


s , . 
ren. | Cloak of pretence, has labored in the cause of 


Mf sol cect adhane ee) got s single | the Copperheads. Literature in America cannot 
one of you.| M pockets are running over. live in such companionship. It can fold no 
I've been preparing presents for you ever since | such dead bodies in its arms, and long sur- 


last fall, when the birds broke up housekeep-' vive. The rot of the abominable corpse of 





THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEEVLAE. 
FYROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 
BY J. A. DORGAN. 


1. 
The mother stands at the window ; 
The son on his bed doth lie ; 
“And wilt thou not rise up, William, 
To see the procession go by ?” 





“Oh, mother, I cannot see or hear 
I am so sick,” he said ; 

‘My heart is so heavy with sorrow 
As I think of Gretchen dead.” 


“Now up; we will to Keeviar ; 
Take book and rosary ; 
And there the Mother of God shall heal 
Thy breaking heart for thee.” 


With rustling banners waving, 
And solemn choral song, 

Through Cologne upon the Rhine 
Wound the procession long. 


With them goes the mother ; 
Her sick son leadeth she ; 

Both singing in the chorus, 
“Mary! Be praise to thee.” 





2. 
The Mother of God at Keeviar 
Is clad in her best array, 
For there is much to do, there come 
So many sick to-day. 


With them bring the sick-folk 
To her, as offerings meet, 

Limbs quaintly fashioned out of wax, 
Many wax hands and feet. 


And he who a wax hand offereth 
The wound of his hand shal) heal ; 

And he who a waxen foot doth bring 
No pain in his feet shall feel. 


To Keeviar came many on crutches 
Who dance on the rope to-day ; 

And many who could not a finger stir 
Upon the fiddle play. 


The mother took a taper, 
And shaped therefrom a heart ; 
“This to the Virgin offer thou, 
And she shall heal thy smart.” 


Sighing the son the wax heart took, 
Went sighing to the shrine ; 

And from his heart gushed forth the prayer, 
The tear-drops from his eyne. 


Of those weary A B C’s,— 
Where, to fill the every pause 

Of thy wise and learned saws, 
Through the cracked and crazy wall 
Came the cradle-rock and squall, 
And the goodman’s voice, at strife 
With his shrill and tipsy wife,— 
Luring us by stories old, 

With a comic unction told, 

More than by the eloquence 

Of terse birchen arguments 
(Doubtful gain, I fear), to look 
With complacence on a book ! 
Where the genial pedagogue 

Half forgot his rogues to flog, 
Citing tale or apologue, 

Wise and merry in its drift 

As old Phedrus’ two-fold gift, 
Had the little rebels known it, 
Risum et prudentiam monet ! 
I,—the man of middle years, 

In whose sable locks appears 
Many a warning fleck of gray,— 
Looking back to that far day, 
And thy primal lessons, feel 
Grateful smiles my lips unseal, 
As, remembering thee, I blend 
Olden teacher, present friend, 
Wise with antiquarian search, 

In the scrolls of state and church; 
Named on history’s title-page, 
Parish-clerk and justice sage; 
For the ferule’s wholesome awe 
Wielding now the sword of law. 


He then takes to task those who chide his 
old friend for his antiquarian studies : 

Dabbling, in their noisy way, 

In the puddles of to-day, 

Little know they of that vast 

Solemn ocean of the past 

On whose margin, wreck-bespread, 

Thou art walking with the dead. 
And then he calls up the long array of past 
worthies with whom the antiquary deals, and 
wonders who will do the like for us when we 


| together with Mr. Fox’s vote on the Chinese 


somewhat warm, when Mr. Fox settled it by 
remarking that as a free trader in corn he was 
also in favor of free trade in_hops—a good-hu- 
mored sally which even a Puritan could not 
resist. 

Mr. Fox did not enter Parliament till the 
year 1847, when, by a considerable majority, he | 
was returned for Oldham—the only constitu- | 
ency he ever represented. If we mistake not, 
his maiden speech in the House of Commons 
was delivered on the question of Parliamentary 
reform, and was in favor of the widest exten- 
sion of the suffrage to the working classes. 
This was a cause which, as long as life and 
strength lasted, he was never weary of advo- 
cating ; but as a practical reformer he always 
coupled it with an active and well-reasoned 
support of a national secular system of educa- 
tion. Thus, while justly solicitous for the 
litical enfranchisement of the class from which 
he had sprung, he was equally anxious to pro- 
mote, by every means in his power, their intel- 
lectual and moral progress. He carried his 
love of citizen equality to the extent of desir- 
ing to admit the fair sex within the pale of the 
constitution, and to give to the diverse races of 
our colonial empire a representation in the Im- 
me Parliament. He probably entered the 

Jouse of Commons at too advanced a period of 
life to attain to great eminence in that assem- 
bly; but he never spoke without having a mes- 
sage to deliver, and at the same time command- 
ing the attention and respect of both friends 
and opponents. At the general election, which 
took place in 1852, on the accession of Lord 
Derby to power, he was defeated by Mr. J. M. 
Cobbett, a radical Tory—if such a paradox be 
reer ging the son of William Cobbett, who 
ormerly sat for the same borough. This was 
in July, 1852, but in December of the same 
year, upon the death of Mr. Duncuft, Mr. Fox 
was re-elected. A bronchial affection, from 
which he suffered acutely, prevented a personal 
candidature on his part. Under these circum- 
stances, and while hardly able to speak, he pro- 
ceeded to the house of his friend, Mr. George 
Thompson, then member forthe Tower Hamlets, 
and requested him to be his spokesman at Old- 
ham. * ‘Thompson gladly complied with the re- 
en and being himself nominated as a candi- 

ate for the occasion, he carried the battle to 
the hustings and fought it successfully against 
the Tory candidate, Mr. James Heald. In 1857, 
the attempt to carry two Liberal candidates, 


gprs point, and was frequently interrupted 
x excursions to the library, from which Mr. 

ox took down books, or yesterday’s Times, or 
whatever he needed to illustrate his argument.” 


His “nervous and cultivated eloquence,” as 
the Examiner characterizes it, helped to carry 
the great free trade movement in England. 
The Spectator describes him, on the rostrum, 
with Messrs. Bright and Cobden : 


“It was a great night when Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Fox followed each other on 
that stage, Mr. Cobden raising the self-esteem 
of the audience by making even boys and wom- 
en feel intelligent on a highly techaical subject 
under the spell of his lucid illustration; Mr. 
Bright striking the chords of popular passion 
and making everybody believe for a moment 
that they hated and loathed the aristocracy, 
whom he so indignantly and so passionately 
spurned; Mr. Fox exciting the fancy of the 
multitude by his glittering rhetoric, and its 
laughter by a humor which just hit the level of 
their taste. After Mr. Bright had given the 
audience a sense of noble scorn for the Peers 
by some of those genuine blows which, though 
truculent, were always natural—as, for instance, 
‘I am accused of endeavoring to bring into con- 
tempt the aristocracy of this country; but I am 
sure you will acquit me of engaging in any 
work of supererogation so absurd’—Mr. Fox’s 
ridicule was like fireworks after a victory. 
‘Protection, they say, is independence of the 
foreigner! And who is he that urges this plea ? 
Why, a French cook dresses his dinner for him, 
and a Swiss valet dresses him for his dinner. 
The feathers in his wife’s head-dress were not 
assuredly taker from the crest of a barn-door 
fowl. And if, perchance, he should sit upon 
the bench, the ermine that decorates his should- 
ers was certainly, never before on the back of 
an English beast.” Mr. Fox loved the people 
without feeling any passion against the aris- 
tocracy, though he made them food for his rhet- 
oric—as when he said that ‘if the Hebrews of 
the time of the Exodus had had an aristocracy 
like the aristocracy of this country they would 
never have let the people touch a teacupful of 
the manna till it had paid an import duty, and 
the quails would have been put under the pro- 
tection of the game laws.’ ” 

In his person he was not imposing. The 


Examiner describes him thus: 


ing. 

“Here’s a tippet for the Prudy girl, and she 
| may have it for nothing: and they are cheap- 
jer’n that, if you take ‘em by the quantity. 
| “I'm a walkin’ book-case. Why, I’ve brought 

stories and histories enough to set up a store! 

| I’ve got more nuts than you can sbake a ham- 
{mer at; but I think there’s more bark to ’em 
| than there is bite. O, O, I find I can’t crack 
em with my teeth, as I used to a hundred years 
ago! 

“But my dear, sweet, cunning little hearers, 
I must be a-goin’. Queen Victoria, said she to 
me, said she, ‘Now Santa, my love, do you hurry 
back to fill my childret.’s stockings before the 
clock strikes twelve.’ Queen Vic is an excel- 
lent woman, and is left a poor widow; so I 
can’t disappoint her, poor soul ! 

“I must be a-goin’! Would like to hug and 
kiss you all round, but can’t stop. (Kisses his 
hand and bows.) A Merry Christmas to you 
all, and a Happy New Year.” 

So saying, Santa Claus suddenly disappeared 
at the hall door, dropping his heavy pack upon 
the table. 

In another minute the lively old gentleman 
was in the front parlor without any mask, and 
of course it was nobody but cousin Percy, “with 
his face off.” 


The boys and girls will be glad to hear that 
there are to be two more Prudy Books, viz: 
“Captain Horace” and “Cousin Gracie.” The 
author is Miss Clark, of Norridgewock, Maine. 


FAREWELL TO THE ROUND TABLE. 
New York, June 27, 1864. 
The poor bantling is dying of marasmus. In 








other words, a crisis has taken place in the 
— of The Round Table, and it has begun 
‘that process of atrophy which, like the path of 
' elory, leads but to the grave. In still other 
| words, No. 27, the first of its second volume, 
| appears in a sheet of greatly diminished size, 
with considerable less matter, with an evident 
poorness of material, much worse printed than 
before, and with an announcement most singu- 
larly worded, seeming to intimate that with 
Mokanna-like ferocity it has invited another to 
share its dying pangs. 


Copperheadism has eaten into what life there 


_was in the literary part of The Round Table, | 


| and it is dying as it deserves. Good bye to it. 
| It was not fit to prosper. There is a grand 
| place in New York City for a vigorous, patriot- 


} 


ie, strong, decisive, literary weekly. The Round 
' Table tried to fill it, but in vain. The place is 
‘empty still. Good-bye, Round Table * 
——_____- -~- e& -——- —_____ 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MODERN JOKES. 
From an article in the London Atheneum 
on Mark Lemon’s New Jest Book, we extract 
the following amusing paragraphs. Mr. Lem- 
; on’s Book is announced for- republication by 
|Sever & Francis, of Cambridge. It will form 
a volume of their elegant “Golden Treasury” 
series : 
| Heathen Jokes in Christian Attire. 
| There are some witty stories of so thoroughly 
| post-Christian a character that inquiry about 
| them would be entirely superfluous. But they 
are only old heathens in orthodox attire. We 
| all know the tale of the one-eyed simpleton dis- 
| puting with the metaphysician, by signs, as 
| neither understood the language of the other. 
| The sage, at the close of the controversy, was 
| delighted with the acuteness of his opponent. 
| “I held up one finger,” said he, “to assert that 
|there was one God; whereupon he held up 
| two, implying that there were Son and Father; 
and when [ raised three, to symbolize the Trin- 
ity, he doubled up his hand to show that the 
three were but as one.” The one-eyed simpleton 
had another version of the discussion. “That 
| rude fellow,” said he, “put up one finger, as 
mocking my single eye; but I put up a couple 
of fingers to show that my one was as good as 
his two; whereat he extended three fingers, 
/meaning that there were but three eyes be- 
tween us; and that made me double my fist at 
| him, as a warning that I could knock him down 
| for his rudeness !” 
Most modern writers date this story from Ra- 
belais, where there is one very nearly resem- 
| bling it; some few derive it from the accom- 
lished jurist Accursius; while Forcatulus, a 
| learned writer on law, asserts that the story is 
true, but of an age long anterior to the Chris- 
_tianera. According to this writer, and to make 
his very long story short, the Romans, wishing 
| to make sport of an ambassador from Greece, 





are gone. But to the good antiquary there will | 
be his own peculiar reward when he is gathered 
to his fathers : 


“Oh blessed in the highest! 
Oh bright and sinless one! 
Oh glorious Queen of Heaven! 


question, which was given on the side of justice 
and national morality, resulted in the defeat of 
the veteran reformer. To him, indeed, belongs 


“He was one of the very shortest, and prob- 
ably for his height, one of the stoutest of men. 
When he rose you simply saw a massive head 


This shrinkage in the size of The Round Ta- : 7 J 
I ad ¢ i PRE Oe | who came on a question touching the Laws of 
€ reminds me of a pretty German story about ihe Twelve tables, sent an envoy to discuss the 


a gentleman, Hans somebody, who in conse-! matter with him, whose plain instructions were 


Give ear unto my moan. 


“] live with my dear mother 
In the city of Cologne, 
The city which many hundred 
Chapels and churches doth own. 


‘“‘And next to us lived Gretchen ; 
But dead, alas! is she ; 
Mary! I bring thee a waxen heart ; 
Make whole my heart for me ; 


‘‘Make whéle my heart that breaketh ; 
So may I joyfully 
Utter aloud in prayer and hymn, 
‘Mary, be praise to thee!’ ”’ 





3. 
Asleep within their chamber lay 
The sick son and the dame ; 
Thither the Holy Virgin 
With noiseless footsteps came. 


She bent above the sick one, 
And on his heart did lay 

Her hand, and with a gracious smile 
Was vanished swift away. 


In dreams beheld the mother 

All this and more display ed ; 
Then woke she from her slumber, 
" ‘The dogs so loud they bayed. 


And there lay stretched before her 
Her son, and he was dead ; 

And played on his pallid forehead 
The light of the morning red. 


Her hands the mother folded ; 
She felt she knew not how; 
Devoutly sang she in whispers low, 


And, when thou art called, at last, 
To thy townsmen of the past, 
Not as stranger shalt thou come; 
Thou shalt find thyself at home ! 
With the little and the big, 
Woollen cap and periwig, 
Madam in her high-laced ruff, 
Goody in her home-made stuff,— 
Wise and simple, rich and poor, 
Thou hast known them all before ! 
Mr. Coffin was a parishioner, as Whittier 
hints in this poem, of the humorous Dr. With- 


the honor of a place among those distinguished 
men who were temporarily swept from the Par- 
liamentary arena by their consistent reproba- 
tion of a policy in the East which has been 
fraught with iniquity and dishonor. But his 
exclusion was not of long continuance; and, 
singularly enough, death again enabled the con- 
stituency to atone for an act of injustice. Mr. 
James Platt, a staunch Liberal, who had been 
returned with Mr. Cobbett, was accidentally 
shot a few weeks after his election; and Mr. 
Fox was at once restored to his former position. 
In 1862, failing health compelled him to resign 
his seat, and to bid a last farewell to his con- 
stituents, who, to their honor be it said, always 





ington who still preaches in Newbury, where 
for so many years he has cracked his jokes and 
uttered his homilies. Very likely the author 
of “The Puritan,” has ere this preached the 
funeral sermon of his contemporary. 

SARE BONS Pe 


THE LATE W. J. FOX. 

We announced in our last (in “Our English 
Letter,”) the death of W. J. Fox, formerly M. 
P. for Oldham, Lancashire, England, a man of 
great eloquence both as a writer and speaker, 
and one of the prominent leaders of the Anti- 
Corn-Law party. The following biographical 
notice taken from the London Morning Star 





will be found interesting :-— 


The late W. J. Fox was born near Wrentham, 
in Suffolk, in 1786, so that at the time of his 





“Still, Mary. praised be thou '" 


“<> -@- 
WHITTIER AND HIS SCHOOLMASTER. 


The recent demise of Joshua Coffin, the an- 
tiquary of Newbury, whose History of that 
queer old town is one of the most entertaining 
books of its class, has called attention to some 
incidents in his life, which was, in the main, 
quiet and uneventful. It seems he is the “Old 
Schoolmaster,” to whom the poet Whittier ad- 
dressed his “Epistle not after the manner of 
Horace,” which appeared in a volume of his 


‘death he had reached his seventy-eighth year. 
| His father was originally a small farmer, but 
{subsequently became a weaver at Norwich. At 
| an early age the youth began to develop the in- 
born genius which was one day to acquire for 
him so much distinction ; and his relatives be- 
'ing Dissenters, he was sent to Homerton Col- 
| lege to be educated for the Congregational min- 
istry. His religious opinions, however, soon 
underwent considerable modification, and for 
upwards of thirty vears he preached and labor- 
led as a Unitarian minister. Although his Uni- 
tarianism was by no means of what may be call- 
ed the orthodox order—although he could not 
be said to belong to the school of Channing or 


poems in 1853. His former pupil and life-long Martineau—he had yet no sympathy with what 


neighbor thus begins his Epistle : 
Old friend, kind friend ! lightly down 
Drop time's snow-flakes on thy crown ! 
Never be thy shadow less, 


!he himself designated “the lowest grade of Ger- 
{man Rationalism.” He made the unpretend- 
jing chapel in South-place, Finsbury, famous 
| among the religious edifices of the metropolis. 
| Thousands must still remember. if not there, yet 


jon the platform or in the House of Commons, 


“al . : | that short, thick-set, and rather ungainly trame, 
a « ay ris wu Sse: e asape . ‘ ° x; . 
Tha ie Kindly: ohh ake ee with the hair parted in the middle and eet 


Never fail thy cheerfulness. 


line winunsy exactly fulfilled is testified by the down the back, and the figure arrayed in a gar 

following anecdote which we copy from a letter so plain and sober that John Bunyan or Rich- 
of the late A. W. Thayer, another old friend | ard Baxter might have worn it; while the hat 
of Whittier: | was one which George Fox or William Penn 
me Re | might have donned. W. J. Fox owed nothing 
In October, 1862, Whittier related a conversa- | to mere physical advantages or adornments of 
tion which he had some months before with Joshua ! anv sort. ut when he stood up to address a 
Coffin, the author of the “History of Old Newbury,"’ | great assemblage any idea suggested by the 
and anciently the tutor of Whittier in the district | quaintness of his appearance soon disappeared 


returned him free of expense, and on more than 
; one oceasion presented him with a testimonial 
of their affection and esteem. _ His last public 
i speech in the metropolis was, we believe, de- 
llivered at the Religious Liberation Society's 
| meeting at St. Martin’s Hall, in 1857. Few 
who were present at this demonstration will 
forget either the orator or his discourse. The 
| once strong frame was weak and bowed, the 
‘eye formerly so bright had lost much of its 
| wonted fire, and the once mellifluous voice was 
‘husky and broken, but the old power of intel- 
‘lect and of language had not abated one de- 
' gree of its force or beauty. Humor and logic 
were blended with an imagination at once radi- 
|ant and inspired. In allusion to the exclusion 
of the Jews from the Legislature, he said :—*It 
‘is not by oaths that the House of Commons 
‘ought to show its Christianity. As it prides it- 
i selt’ on being a Christian House, it should show 
\its Christianity, not by its oaths, but by its 
| votes, not by a theoretical renunciation of King 
i James and his posterity, but by a practical re- 
‘nunciation of the Devil and all his works.” 
| Wecannot quote his peroration, which was 
lone of the finest even he had ever delivered; 
| but there was one passage following his scath- 
‘ing exposure of ecclesiastical turpitude and in- 
| justice which we will again place on record, 
| because it exhibits the perfect catholicity of 
his mind :—“I would not have it understood by 
‘anything I say, either as an individual or on 
ithe part ot this society, that there is anything 
‘like a hostile feeling towards the Church of 
England asa church. Why, every man who 
, has any sense of religion in him, any man who 
,has any respect for the most beautitul manifes- 
tations of religion, must respect a church which 


placed on a broad chest, without the interven- 
tion of a neck, both head and chest being raised 
only a few feet above the floor of the platform. 
His long, iron grey hair, parted in the middle, 
and falling over a flat, broad, square-cut collar, 
on his sombre dress gave him the appearance 
of asturdy but truncated Puritan. But when he 
opened his lips it was impossible not to listen, 
or to listen long without being charmed.” 





Viterarn Rebietv. 


Tue Littce Prupy Series. Lee & Shep- 
ard have just published the second volume of 
this series. It is entitled “Sister Susy.” 
almost as charming as the first volume. We 
quote from it the following account of Cousin 
Percy, as “Santa Claus”: 

But, by and by, when the right time had 
come, the folding-doors were opened, just like 
the two covers to a Christmas fairy book. Then, 
in a second, it was so still you might have heard 
a pin drop. 

Such a funny little old gentleman had ar- 
rived: his face alive with dimples, and smiles, 
and wrinkles. His cheeks were as red and 
round as winter apples, and where there wasn’t 
a wrinkle there was a dimple; and no doubt 
there was adimple in his chim and his chin 
maybe was double, only you couldn’t tell, for 
it was hidden ever so deep under a beard as 
white as a snow-drift. 

He walked along, tottering under the weight 


his small arms towards the audience most affec- 
tionately, and you could see that his antiquated 
coat-sleeves were bristling with toys aa glist- 
ening with ornaments. His eyes twinkled with 
fun, and his mouth, which seemed nearly worn 


It took the dear old gentleman sometime to 
clear his throat; but when he had found his 
voice, which at first was as fine asa knitting- 
needle, and all of a tremble, he made 


The Speech of Santa Claus. 


“How do, my darlings? How do, all round ? 
Bless your little hearts, how do you all do? 





| has been adorned by the names of Barrow, with 
‘his lucid reasonings: of Jeremy Taylor, with 
his brilliant and ever-blooming imagery; of 
| Tillotson, with his calm, and dignified, and 
|stately charity; of Horne, with his simple 
| piety ; and Butler, with bis nervous logic ; and 
;must make these from time to time the com- 
|panions of his best feelings, and feel grateful 
'that such men lived, and taught, and wrote.” 
| Mr. Fox was an extensive writer, and he 
Wrote on the most varied subjects. He was a 
contributor to the pages of the Westmunster and 
| Prospective Reviews. The published volumes 
,of his “Lectures to the Working Classes” af- 
,ford abundant evidence of the elegance of his 
style, the extent of his reading in both classical 


Did they tell ye Santa wasn’t a-comin’, my 
jdears? Did your grandpas and grandmas say, 
‘Humph! there isn’t any such a person” My 
love to the good old people. Iknow they mean 
all right; but tell them they'll have to give it 
up now!” 

(Here Santa Claus made alow bow. Every- 
|body laughed and clapped; but Prudy whis- 
| pered, *O, don’t he look old all over? What 

as he done with his teeth? , dear, has any- 
body pulled ’em out ?”) 

“Yes, my dears,” continued the old gentle- 
man, encouraged by the applause,—“yes, my 
| dears, here I am, as jolly as ever! But bless 
| your sweet little hearts, I’ve had a terrible time 
| retting here! The wind has been blowin’ me 





It is | 


of a huge packfuill of presents. He extended | 


out with laughing, grew bigger every minute. | 


quence of an ill-advised wish cunningly secured 
and granted by the devil, began to grow young 
again, became by a horrid retroversion of na- 





that he was to be silent, and argue only by 
‘signs. The Greek, therefore, took our friend 
for a Pythagorean, and he raised a finger, as 
‘much as to say there is only one principle of 


ture, successively thirty, twenty-five, a youth of! nature in the universe. The Roman, taking this 


twenty, a boy of fifteen, a child, whose matron- 
‘ly wife had to take a mother’s care of him, and 
' who at last died of the measles at the age of two 
‘and ahalf! And here is our poor bantling, 


age of one-half! 
| This is very sad indeed. And it is still sad- 
der to see with what gross fibs The Round Ta- 
| ble struggles to have a name to live, though it 
‘is (practically ) dead. 

Bear with me, my dear Commonwealth, I 
would interjectedly (and dejectedly) here re- 


' mark, while I pronounce this obituary disourse. | 


|I shall not again have occasion to occupy your 
space in lovingly castigating the linguistic tan- 
. ‘ 

| trums, or amiably correcting the small errors 


in fact, of our defunct friend. To be sure the, 


|deceased may kick a while yet, and perhaps 
'gibber. But rely upon it, those contortions 


are either the last unconscious spasms of mere | 
| . 

‘muscular life, or they are the vampyre work-, 
) 


ings of some evil-minded ghost, machining the 
dead body for no good purpose. I must there- 
fore pop in my little observations promptly, 
lest some fellow cheat me out of my funeral elo~ 
And even if the poor thing be not 


quence. 


supposed dead with the coast fever, whom he 
was shoving over the bulwarks in the Bight of 


Benin. “You wouldn’t throw me overboard, | 


before I am dead ?” unexpectedly remonstrat- 


ed the sick man. “Qh,” replied the captain, 


the time-saving sea-captain did the sick sailor, | 


for a menace, held out two fingers and a thumb, 
‘intending to take the Greek by the nose; but 
‘the latter stepped back admiringly, and ex- 
' claimed, “He shows me the Pythagorean Trias, 
| the triple God in one ;” and therewith the Greek 


eg beginning its unnatural downhill of life at the | extended th: flat of his hand, denoting that 


the Trias was the upholder of all things. The 
' other, taking the action as a threat of assault, 
_raised his double fist, and awaited the coming 
lof the Greek. “Perfect!” cried the ambassa- 
‘dor from Athens, “It is true; the divine sup- 
a of all things is in himself all-mighty.” 
' Now, if Foreatulus be right, this was the origin 
‘of the well-known jesting story, to which a 
' Christian coloring has been given. 

We are not, however, to conclade that where 
| jesting incidents resemble each other they are 
_ necessarily one and the same, the earlier date 
| fixing the origin. We do not suppose that Theo- 
dore Hook, when he perpetrated his famous 
“Berners Street Hoax,” by which he got hun- 
dreds of unsuspecting people into that street 
at one moment, had ever heard of Cephisodo- 
rus, and yet this very early classical gentleman 
“did” the Berners street hoax long before Theo- 
dore, by hiring hundreds of day-laborers and 
giving them rendezvous in such a narrow street 
that it became altogether blocked-up, to the 
great delight of Cephisodorus, who looked on 
, from a hiding-place. 


} 
Hibernicisms. 
| If we examine the geography and chronology 


quite gone—why, I would even exhort it as of Irish samples of jokes of simple-minded Hi- 


, bernians, we shall find that they belong neither 
‘to Ireland nor to the Irish era. For example, 
‘the timid Irishman who protested that he would 
| never go into the water till he had learned to 
swim; or he who, being unable to get a reply 
| from a sick man, wished himself to be sick and 
senseless that he might return the incivility ; or 
he who wished to teach his horse to live on 


heaving away, “you needn't be so jolly partic-, nothing, and wondered at the beast dying just 


ular to a few minutes !” 


_as the experiment was on the point of succeed- 


To return to the fibs. The first paragraph ing; these, with the Irishman who carried about 


of the wondrous Swan-Song, if I may so call 


a brick as a sample of the house he had to sell; 
that of that other who stood with his eyes closed 


it, of The Round Table, or announcement of its , before a glass, in order that he might see how 


Great Change—I am hesitant whether not to he looked when he was asleep 
d 


‘say Small Change after all—runs thus: “Mr. 


Elliot Sandford has become connected with | § 
The Round Table, and will hereafter represent | 4, object whereby to be saved, 


or who bought 
_a crow, to find out if it would live, as it was 
said to do, a couple of hundred years or who, 


|in a shipwreck, seeing every one lay hold of 
hold, for 


the interests of the paper among those with his part of the anchor—all these, and very many 
whom it has business relations.” © planetieose , more of the like quality, are time-honored jokes, 
and longitudinous phrase! For goodness’ sake, nearly two thousand four hundred years old. 
why could not they say at once that he is to be | Book of Jests. : 
‘business manager ? And with a mastery of in- | Hierdcles did what Lord Bacon, Horace Wal- 


Sac : . . i ittle leis 
felicities elsewhere unrivalled, in all those words , oe ‘aa eS aoe gga e- gta aah: 


they actually have not said what they meant. | kes they heard in society. Bacon’s of 
What they meant was, that he will represent ‘ood sayings is described by Macaulay as the 


th . Bnt—as Ulysses discovered in his best collection of jests in the English language. 
ht : : ' Walpole’s jest-book has not been published, nor 


of ‘Shad Parish.’’ Coffin is a man of good mind | 
and sense, benevolent, rather indolent, distinguished 
as a gencalogist, and religious according to Calvin- | 
istic theology. He is about seventy-five years old, 
and looks almost exactly lke the portraits of Dr. 
Johnson. He had been for some time in a gloomy 
and desponding state of mind, under the impression 
that he had in some way committed the ‘‘unpardon- 


under the magic influence of his eloquence. 


| Perfectly calm and selt-possessed, and with but 


little action besides that ot the uplifted index 


finger of the right hand, he poured forth a sil- | 


very stream of argument, of rhetoric and ot 
simile. His ample stores of illustration were 
| never drawn upon to produce a claptrap setsa- 
tion, but were always made subordinate to the 
one great end of his discourse—that of elevat- 
‘ing the mind and convincing the judgment oi 


able sin,’’ and hence was doomed to the torments; hj. audience. [t may be said of him that, al- 


and modern literature, and the amplitude of | up as fierce as you please, and I’ve been shook 
‘his knowledge. He was for many years a con-|round as if ] wasn't of more account than a 
tributor on the political questions of the day to | kernel of corn in a popper! 

,a weekly journal* which is now conducted in a ‘ 
spirit very different from that by which it was !some awful deep snow-infts, up there by the 
-charactenzed when Mr. Fox wrote in its col-| North Pole! This is the very first time the 
umns. The last public act of the veteran was | storins have come so heavy as to cover over the 
to join the committee of the Emancipation So- | end of the North Pole! But this year they had 
| ciety—he was true to freedom to the last. We | to dig three days before they could find it. O, 
may add that his only daughter, an accomplish- ; ho! ; : 
ed artist, who some years ago painted a life-like; “1 was a-wanderin’ round all last night; a 
portait of her father, is married to Mr. Bridell, | real shivery night, too! Got so brake up, there's 


“0, O, I've been ducked up tothe chin in 


expedition to consult Tiresias—most ghosts 
babble. 

This however is not the fib I spoke of. In 
a paragraph giving an account of the change 
‘in the paper, the publishers say that while they 


have diminished its size, they have diminished | —ked-ctith a 
also the size of -its type so much that the quan-, compiled. What Walpole did indiscriminately, 
The ; 


tity of reading matter remains the same. 
fact however is otherwise. The new paper 
has abont twenty thousand ems less per number 


lis it likely to be. We have seen it in manu- 
| script; and the only fault we find with it is 
| that the stories will not bear publication. They 
are marvellous, however, as social illustrations 
of the times. What jokes could be written and 
published beg has inserted in his letters, 

one a capital jest-book might be 


ry 


| others are at least justified in doing with discre- 
‘tion. How much should we have lost of illus 
' trative matter if some of those who heard old 


of the dammed forever. In this morbid state of 
mind he visited Whittier at his residence. Coffin 
looked like one bound for the place of execution, 


though he had a keen love of the dramatic, he 
never employed a trope or a figure for the meré 
sake of producing an effect: and that, not- 


withstanding his polished style and truly philo- 
sophic cast of thought, his aim never missed it: 
mark, but always reached the heart of the mos* 
popular assembly. He was among the first 0! 


- 


the Reform party to join the Anti-Corn-Law 


said little, and seemed as one who momentarily ex- 
pected to drop into the bottomless pit’ “Friend 
Joshua,’ said Whittier, ‘‘I don’t think thee is half 
go bad as thee thinks thyself. Did thee ever mur- 





the landscape painter. His late constituents 
will no doubt erect a memorial in his honor. 


* The Weekly Dispatca, in which Mr. Fox wrote under the 
signature of *Publicola.” being a continuation of the Let- 


what coarse fitterateur, whose writings contributed very con- 
siderably to the popularits of the Dispaich in 

the *‘Reform ee 
—{ Commonwealta. 





the time off 


nothing lett of me but small pieces. O, hum! 
“Such a time as I had in some of those chim- 
neys, you haven't any idea! Why, if you'll 


to clear out the chimney, and there I stuck 
like a fish-bone in your throat; couldn’: 

be picked out, couldn’t be swallowed! 
“ funniest time that was! How I laugh- 





believe me, over there in Iceland somebody for- | 


: é | Chief Justice Rictardson’s jests had not also 
| than the old; which at present prices for com- taken them down! How voking is it to 
“position will save about $7 a week. , hear William, the Second Earl of Exeter. in a 
letter to Lucy, veers of A legge ees 
: : : e homage 
lation. There is another, though, that eee, a oauleeee ware 

scarcely be such. It is, that they meant to be Siotise ia: thnglian; aad ved the bon mots 
‘of this small size all the time, but could not at! spoken in her presence, a passed over dull 

\ 


But this statement might be a mere miscalcu- 


2 
3 
‘ 


% 
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jests without an aaaeeseng smile, and gave 
wise answers to extravagant y jesting questions 
—how provoking to hear all this, and not to 
learn something of the quality of the wit that 
was uttered in the apartment which fine gen- 
tlemen took to be a better academy for untray- 
elled youths than either France or Italy ! From 
an ear-witness, such a chronicle of jest would 
, have been of great value. 
| Some jokes have indeed been vouched for as 
coming from great ladies’ boudoirs which were 
never uttered there. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, for example, is recorded as having been 
, the original individual who proudly exclaimed 
to a friend who had alluded to the dirtiness of 
her hands, “Ah! you should see my feet!” 
The joke, such as it is, is older than the Cru- 
sades ; and we may here remark, that the Cru- 
' saders brought back with them to Europe many 
_an Eastern jest, among other Oriental produc- 
tions. There were fellows in the East who could 
, say bold, witty things,even in Saladin’s yswsise 
‘and the knowledge of this we owe to Crusad- 
| ing importation. 


Frecden’s Department. 


We continue our potice of Congressional Af- 
fairs relating to Freedmen. 

In the Senate, June 27, Mr. Anthony report- 
| ed in favor of printing 3000 extra copies of the 
| Report of the Commission to inquire into the 
|condition of the African Freedmen. Messrs. 
Sumner and Wade supported the motion 
which was opposed by Messrs. Hendricks amd 
Saulsbury. The motion to print was agreed to, 
24 against 8. 

On the 30th of June, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate Bill to establish a Bu- 
reau for Freedmen’s Affairs was referred to a 
Select Committee and ordered to be printed. 

Petition of an Ex-Slave. 

In the Senate, June 27th, Mr. Sumner pre- 
sented the aan of Horace Sprigg, a colored 
citizen of Washington, which represents that 
Bers to April, 1862, he was a slave of John 

arker, and that he had purchased in the name 
of his brother-in law, a freemason, his daughter, 
then a slave of said Parker, and had paid about 
|$200. The Emancipation Commissioners, be- 
fore whom he appeared, claiming full compen- 
sation as the virtual owner of Martha Ann 
Spring, refused to allow the claim on the 
ground that a slave could not acquire slave 
| property according to their then existing laws. 
He asks Congress for compensation. 

Universal Emancipation. 

In the Senate, Mr. Sumner presented four 
petitions, asking for the passage of an act of 
universal emancipation, which were referred to 
the Committee on Slavery and Freedmen’s 
Affairs. Also, two memorials of citizens of the 
United States, praying for a change of the pre- 
ambie of the Constitution of the United States, 
which was referred the Committee on Judi- 
ciary. 


























OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE FREEDMEN. 

Colonel James McKaye of New York, who 
was one of a commission of gentlemen appoint- 
ed last year by the Secretary of War to exam- 
ine and report upon the state of the freedmen 
of the South, has just printed a supplemental 
report upon the condition of the blacks and their 
former masters in Louisiana and upon the banks 


of the Mississippi. Of the freedmen Colonel 


McKaye says : 

1. They demand, in the first instance, that to 
what ever punishment they may be subjected, 
they shall not be flogged. 

2. That they shall labor only when they are 
well treated. 

3. That families shall not be separated. 

4. That their children shall be educated. 

With these stipulations I have never found 
any person of that race who did not readily ac- 
cept the necessity of continuous and faithful 
labor at just rates of compepsation, which they 
seem willing to leave to the government. As 
far as the experiment goes in this department, 
they have justified in the fullest degree this 
conclusion, and, subject to the conditions which 
they imnpose, they are willing to and have ren- 
dered faithful Jabor. 

The negroes willingly accept the condition of 
labor for their own maintenance,and the musket 
for their freedom. 

Slavery and Freedom in the Lower Mississippi. 

“Of all portions of the slave region to which 
the commission have had access, the valley of 
the lower Mississippi affords the most interest- 
ing field for the observation and study of the 
slave system, as well as of the great changes 
which, at the present moment, slave society is 
everywhere undergoing. Unlike most other 
sections visited by the commission, here are 
found all the elements of that society still in 
existence; but ina state of revolution and 
transformation. Here, facing the broad river 
on either side, still stands the great white man- 
sion of the planter; by its side, just without 
its shadow, the long row of cabins called the 
negro quarters, anda little in the rear, the 
great quadrangular structure, usually of brick, 
known as the sugar house. In many instances 
the old master still occupies the mansion, and 
the negroes their old quarters; but under cir- 
cumstances and in relations quite ne#, strange, 
and full of anxiety to both. 

“During a recent visit to the neighborhood 
of these mansions and negro quarters, many 
important facts came to light, and many im- 
portant suggestions occurred not elsewhere pre- 
sented. 

“In most other sections visited by the com- 
mission slave society had been observed in a 
state of total disruption. Either the master or 
the slave, or both, had become fugitives. In 
South Carolina the masters had absconded, 
leaving their habitations and their slaves. 
In Virginia and North Carolina, as well 
asin many localities in the Southwest held by 
our armies, the emancipated could only de seen 
,as fugitives, and the old masters not at all. 
On the contrary, in such portions of the valley 
jof the Lower Mississipi as are within our mili- 
‘itary lines, and especially in the river region 
‘of Louisiana, many of them still stand face to 
face in the presence of the: great revolution, 
and of the trials to which it summons both.” 


| 
Colonel McKaye remarks that in this region 
|the settlers were for the most part of French, 
Spanish and Portuguese origin, and that a 
much more general admixture of the blacks 
and whites prevails here than elsewhere in the 
slaveholding States: 

All the evidence goes to show that there ex- 
isted in this region, especially in the earlier 


| days of its settlement, a much greater social 
leqaalicy between the two races. No such 
| utter repudiation of the manhood of the negro 
| race existed here, as constituted the basis of the 
' slave system in the islands and coasts of South 
Carolina and Georgia, Hence, although the 
| amount of labor imposed upon the slave was 
often greater, and the system of punishment as 
leruel, yet their ordinary and habitaal condi- 
tion was better, and their daily life on a oy 
‘scale. They were not so rigorous 
‘den the use of afamily name. Their habita- 
'tions‘were much more like those of other hu- 
man bein Usually their cabins contained 
not less two rooms, and often four. The 
were furnished with some sort of beds and 
ding, and in their lodging those who considered 
themselves man wife were "ian 
from the single ; the young, also, of different 
sexes slept in seperate apartments; they did 
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not usually eat appeonen table, but they had 
dealt out to them generally sufficient. cooked 
rations, which they might eat as they chose— 
the cooking being done for the whole force by 
Souler details On the other hand, ‘the hours 
on the sugar plantations were 

— to ncianet per day, and at — = 
sons of the year & greater the night 
was also on pte 2 The hour of 
— in the morning was from three + 
to erated The overseer was expected to 
ieee a certain crop with a given number of 

nds, and all were obliged to obey him in 
preference to the master. He was generally 
much more cruel than the master. Kind-heart- 
ed masters sometimes select cruel overseers.’ 

“I quote above from the testimony of Mr. 
ot pasion roe creole v fees 

ans, @ man t intelligence an 

ity, who had Bian "cig yed as an en 9 
and mechanic upon many of the sugar planta- 
tions in the region of country under considera- 
tion. 


Treatment of Women—Miscegenation. 


“He says, further, ‘that upon some plantations 
the women were worked as hard as the men, 
and in some instances were kept at hard labor 
in every stage of pregnancy, even up to the 
moment of delivery. Sometimes they were 
sent into the field one week after confinement ; 
but ordinarily they were given one month in 
which to recover.’ Mothers were usually per- 
mitted to nurse their children for half an hour 
three times a day for the space of three months.’ 

“Another witness, Dr. E. C. Hyde, an old 
physician, who had lived and practised more 
than thirty years among the planters of North 
and South Carolina and in the valley of the 
Mississippi, upon his examination declared ‘that 
the slave-women were forced to labor from 
pregnancy tomaternity. I have known of births 
between the cotton rows; they were compelled 
to hoe out their row, and then given an hour 
to recover.’ ‘Many planters on the Mississippi 
do not wish to raise negro children; they would 
rather they would die than live—they do not 
think it profitable.’ 

“‘As to chastity,’ says Mr. Roudanez, ‘no 
such thing was known on the plantations. In 
the first place, the overseers had the run of all 
the field-women, and if one of them refused, 
an occasion was very soon found for subjecting 
her to a severe punishment. * * * * # 

“«*The planters’ habit of cohabitation with 
their slave-women was a source of great suf- 
fering to these women. Frequently the jeal- 
ous wife would procure them to be whipped or 
otherwise punished sper false charges, and often 
when their husbands were absent had them 
punished in their own presence.’ The tortures 
sometimes inflicted upon these helpless favorites 
of the husband by the infuriated wife, in order 
to render them less attractive to the husband, 
are not to be described. ‘The fact of the pro- 
miscuous cohabitation was well known to both 
parents and children.’ ” 


te 


THE SCHOOLS FOR FREEDMEN, IN NORFOLK, 
VIRGINIA. 


(Correspondence of the Springfield Republican.) 
The Freedmen's Schools. 


These now constitute the far most attractive 
feature of the city. Several societies formed in 
the North have this noble work in charge. The 
“Philadelphia freedmen’s association” and the 
“educational commission” of Boston operate to- 
gether, having some eight schools which they 
sustain, with perhaps an actual attendance of 
some eight hundred scholars. Mr. Coan, who 
has been for a year past the superintendent of 
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BOSTON: FRIDAY, JULY 8, 1864. 


(a Any of our city subscribers failing to receive the 
Commonwealth regularly by carrier, will confer a favor by 
immediately notifying us of the fact at this office. 


We print Wendell Phillips's letter to the Jn- 
dependent, because nothing which Mr. Phillips 
can say is unimportant, and not because we 
agree with all it contains. The last portion of 
it we regard as very admirable, in spirit and 
expression, and we are disposed to agree with 
the writer when he says he regards the Fre- 
mont movement as “almost the only hope of 
anything good being bullied out of this ad- 
ministration.” Nothing good has been got out 
of it yet except by bullying, and bullying must 
be tried to the last. z= 

The controversy between Mr. Phillips and 
the Independent, as to the relative merits of 
the Cleveland and Baltimore platforms, inter- 
ests us very slightly. There are some rotten 
planks_in each, but a very decent platform 
might have been made out of the sound ones. 
We know that the best ones in the Cleveland 
platform were with difficulty placed there, 
mainly by the persistent efforts of Parker Pills- 
bury ; and it seems to us that nobody can fail 
to see in the Fremont movement an evident 
disposition to cater to the Democratic voters 
at the expense of the Anti-slavery men. On 
the other hand, the Baltimore platform was 
largely a cheat, and any reliance upon it will 
prove to be delusive. Mr. Tilton says, in his 
reply to Mr. Phillips: 














“We grant the indirectness of the Baltimore 
resolution concerning the cabinet: we grant, 
if necessary, its unmanliness: we believe in 
calling a spade a —_ and a Blair a Blair. 
But, with all its well-aimed aimlessness, it mor- 
ally binds the President to make changes in 
his cabinet. That resolution was fired at two 
targets, Mr. Blair,and Mr. Seward—those two 
St. Sebastians, pierced of many arrows, and 
slowly dying of their wounds. A member of 
the committee on resolutions told us that, 
though euphemisms were put before the public, 
there was no sparing of plain talk in the com- 
mittee-room—that mince-meat was made of 
those two cabinet-officers—as the song says, a 
pretty dish to set before the President. An- 
other member of that committee said, ‘I ho 
for the removal of Mr. Blair immediately, X 
sooner the better for the canvass.’ We believe 
that nine tenths of the party whose votes are 
to be cast for Abraham Lincoln would swing 
their hats and give three cheers if these changes 
could be announced in to-morrow’s paper. We 
simply state facts.” 

The a thus far, of the demand for 
the removal of Seward and Blair is the re- 
moval of Salmon P. Chase! We say “remov- 
al,” because none of our readers, we trust, are 
fools enough to suppose that a difference of 
opinion over the appointment of an officer of 
the treasury in the city of New York was suf- 
ficient, alone, to cause Mr. Chase’s retirement. 
The representatives of the people call for a 
radical policy with radical men to administer 





the eight or ten others, is a Bostonian. He 
opened one school with 300 scholars the first 
day, increasing to 500 the second day. He 
then opened a second school in one of the 
churches. These schools have so multiplied, 
that now, in Norfolk, there are 19 public be- 
side two private schools. The aggregate at- 
tendance is from 1800 to 2000, and when the 
night schools were in session this increased to 
2300 as the maximum. In the <ourse of the 
year about 4500 children were more or less 
time under instruction. He has introduced, as 
far as practicable, the system of graded schools, 
having a primary, intermediate and high de- 
polger We were surprised in entering the 
ast two to observe the proficiency these hith- 
erto neglected children exhibited. In reading, 
in questions on geographical maps, and in men- 
tal arithmetic, we began to doubt whether a 
school of white children of the same age could 
surpass them. Singing, we found, was an im- 
portant element in all the schools, and this was 
mingled with some calisthenic exercises. 


The School Houses, the Instruction, the Teachers. 


Four public s¢hool buildings, one or two 
churches, halls and houses suitable, are all used 
to accommodate these scholars of freedom. 
There is but one session, and that from eight 
till eleven in the forenoon, so that the scholars 
do not become wearied or their interest in their 
lessons diminish. All the schools are brought 
together one afternoon in the week for the 
practice of singing, this being an oceasion of 
great interest to the children and their parents. 
Truly this is a strange state of things for the 


it. Mr. Lincoln responds by ousting the most 
radical member of his cabinet, nominating, in 
the first place an Ohio Nobody, confessedly so 
unfit for the Treasury Department that the 
whole Senate protested as one man against 
him, and then selected Mr. Fessenden, one of 
the most conservative of men, who has no 


| sympathy whatever with radicals, or the radi- 


cal leaders. We are confirmed in our idea 
that this change in the Treasury Department 
means a change of policy against the radicals, 
by reading the following extract from the N.Y. 
Times, the leading exponent of Mr. Lincoln’s 
views in the North: 


“It is very well known that, through the 
zealous and not always judicious efforts of his 
friends, Mr. Chase had become deeply involved 
in the canvass for the Presidential nomination. 
Naturally enough, the great body of those who 
held office under his immediate appointment 
and oversight were vehement advocates of his 
selection, and quite often lost sight of the pro- 
prieties of their position in their endeavors to 
promote his success. Mr. Lincoln, it is noto- 
rious, made no attempt whatever to arrest this 
unusual and not very edifying demonstration ; 
and his own nomination was made by a spon- 
taneous popular movement, in opposition to the 
most strenuous efforts of the great body of per- 
sons holding oflice under the Treasury De- 
partment. 

“Now that the nomination has been made, it 





city which not long ago bought and sold these 
poor beings, “guilty only of a skin not colored 
as their own.” On the Sabbath, Mr. Coan 
gathers in his own school 1100 scholars, while 
smaller ones are held in other parts of the city. 
All the teaching in these schools is done by fe- | 
males, who have lett their com‘ortable Northern 
homes to engage in this humane and Christian 
labor. Many of them exhibited very marked 
qualifications for the work. The bouquets of 

wers on the teachers’ desks in every school 
we entered, convinced us there were loving | 
and appreciative hearts under those dark skins. | 


New Arrivals of Freedmen. 


The old ropewalk has been set apart by gov- 
ernment for the accommodation of those con- | 
stantly coming into our lines. 





We found here | 
some 450 who had just left the house of bon- | 
dage. The building was divided off into cabins | 
averaging 18 by 20 feet in size, in which one or | 
two families would live. The largest number | 
1 counted in any cabin was seven children, and | 
four adults. They were of all shades of color, | 
some difference too was apparent in their in- | 
telligence. Many of the women confessed, | 
with no evident understanding of the shame in- 

volved in it, that they had no husbands, yet 

they were the mothers of the children with | 
them. In one cabin we found two Albinoes— | 
a brother and sister. They were monstrosities | 
when compared with the other children. The | 
continual moving peculiar to their eves we no- | 
ticed, but the whole impression was unpleasant. 

The oldest man we saw was a former slave of ! 
a rebel Col. Wilcox, of Charles City. He was | 
108 years old, and still active. The agent told | 
us there was another, 115 years old, but he had | 
gone out and could not be found. | 


How the Freedmen are Employed. 


is not at all unlikely that the President may 


| deem it a matter of public duty to arrest the 


hostility on the part of subordinate office-hold- 
ers, which threatens to involve all the dangers 
and mischiets of an intestine faction. Z/e may 
have thought it wise to change some of the office- 
holders whose services have seemed least tributary 
to the public good.” 


This is all very shallow stuff, for Mr. Chase | 
| has not been a Presidential candidate for sev- 


eral months, and there was not at Baltimore 
or elsewhere, in the month of June or since, 
any indication that he or any of his subordin- 
ates had disturbed or had undertaken to dis- 
turb the harmonious action of the Republican 
party. But the language of the Times goes to 


| show that the recent change is a political one. 


Thurlow Weed’s screams of delight, in the Al- 
bany Evening Journal, show the same thing. 
We were speaking of the Baltimore plat- 
form, and of its fraudulent and delusive char- 
acter. One of its resolutions was understood 
by the delegates and by the people to be ade- 
mand for the enforcement of the Monroe doc- 
trine. It was put there to satisfy the opinion 
of the West, and to take the wind out of the 
sails of the Fremonters and Democrats, who 
had made, or were preparing to make, a de- 
mand for strong measures towards France. 
Everybody understood this resolution to be 
aimed at Seward. Andrew Johnson made a 
speech at Nashville as soon as he heard of his 
nomination, and spoke in the most unequivocal 


who is a born politician as well asa patriot, is 
about the only prominent man in the party 
who shows any sense or knowledge of politics. 
(We refer especially to this part of the coun- 


know but very little.) Curiously enough, to off- 
set this folly of the Fremonters, the Lincojn 
movement has fallen into the hands of tyros and 
neophytes, like Mr. Garrison, and “Mr. ‘Tilton, 
and Mr.Geo. Wm. Curtis,and of a lot of old-Bour- 
bon-Whigs, who seem to have agreed together 
to conduct the canvass on the plan which made 
the Taylor campaign of 1848 so ruinous to the 
Whig party, viz: by persona! abuse and the 
grossestdetraction. Fremont and Vallandigham 
are classed together, and we are gravely told 
that the Pathfinder is not only a Copperhead 
now, but that he never had any Anti-slavery 
character or record! Thus the folly of Gen. 
Cluseret, who engineers the New Nation, is 
offset by the folly of Mr. Garrison, who now 
runs that Lincoln campaign sheet, the Liberator. 
And if the Democrats fail to profit by the 
blunders of their opponents, it will be because 
their old and sagacious leaders are all dead or 
in rebeldom. 

The Roxbury Journal comments on the fact 
that, as far as it knows, the Liberator, Harper’s 
Weekly, and the N. Y. Times, are the only pa- 
pers in the country which contain any elec- 
tioneering appeals for Mr. Lincoln. This is 
easily accounted for. The “solid sense” (as 
the Quakers say) of the country was against 
the nomination of Mr. Lincoln at this early 
day, and probably against his nomination at 
all. But the political emergency of the Presi- 
dent would not admit of delay. An early nom- 
ination, however, could not change the natural 
order of events, and we find that the people 
are not to be dragooned into an early canvass 
by frantic appeals from a few interested edi- 
tors like Raymond, or a few men like Garrison, 
who think their own new-born enthusiasm for 
Mr. Lincoln is a symptom of a general malady 
of the same sort. We conclude that there is 
no hurry about this Presidential matter. The 
people are not ready for it yet. Mr. Tilton 
gets warm in replying to Mr. Phillips, but ad- 
mits towards the close of his article in the Jn- 
dependent, that possibly before November some 
strange change in events may put another name 
at the head of the party. Perhaps when he 
sees that the Cabinet is in process of Hun- 
kerization, he may be willing to take hold and 
help bring about that result. 


SEWARD AND FOREIGN ENLISTMENTS. 

Mr. Seward has addressed a letter to- the 
President, in which he replies to the resolution 
adopted by the Senate on the subject of the 
enlistment of foreigners by the United States. 

He says that no authority has been given to 
any one, in this country or elsewhere, to obtain 
recruits in any foreign country for the army or 
navy ; and on the contrary, whenever applica- 
tion has been made for such authority it has 
been refused and withheld. If any such re- 
cruits have been obtained, they have been ob- 
tained by persons who are not citizens of the 
United States, but subjects or citizens of the 
country where the recruits were obtained, and 
persgns so recruiting, if there are any such, are 
not within the reach of our laws, and have act- 
ed without the knowledge of this government. 
In two or three instances, complaints have 
been made that agents have crossed the Cana- 
dian frontier, without authority, to engage re- 
cruits or reclaim deserters, and those complaints 
were investigated, the proceedings of the agents 
disavowed and condemned, the recruits or de- 
serters returned, and the offending agents dis- 
missed. All our soldiers of foreign birth, Ca- 
nadians, Englishmen, Irishmen, Continental 
Europeans,enlisted voluntarily and this govern- 
ment has no knowledge of any special induce- 
ments held out to them, and has not, directly 
or indirectly, invited immigration by offers of 
employment in the military or naval service. 
It has, on the contrary, practised the most scru- 
pulous care in preventing and avoiding in Great 
Britain and all other foreign counties, all vio- 
lations of municipal or international laws, on 
the subject of enlistments, and has listened to 
all complaints and in all cases afforded redress 
when it was found to be due. We have also 
been obliged to submit grave complaints of the 
enlistment in British ports of seamen and mari- 
ners engaged in making war from such ports 
upon us. A vigorous tide of emigration is flow- 
ing from Europe to this country. By far the 
largest. number of the immigrants go immedi- 
ately into the occupations of peaceful industry, 
and those who enlist, do so voluntarily and there 
is no law of nations and no principle of inter- 
national comity which obliges us to refuse their 
services. 

This is the substance of Mr. Seward’s answer 
to English complaints, and if he tells the truth, 
it will be seen that he has consistently truckled 
to the British power ever since the war begun, 
and that that power has no reason whatever to 
complain of his lack of subserviency to British 
interests. 

Seward, after his custom, proceeds to inject 
a stump speech into his report, and this stump 
speech is as usual, characterized by the grossest 
duplicity and attempts to deceive the public. 

He says, among other things, — 





When, however, it was fully disclosed that 
the insurrection aimed-at nothing less than to 
separate fifteen of the States from the rest, and 
to reéstablish them within our own lawful terri- 
tory as one single independent nation, upon the 
foundation of African slavery, this government 


draw upon all the resources of the country, and 
to call into activity all the energies of the Amer- 
ican people to prevent so great a crime. /t far- 
| ther resolved to devote its best «efforts within the 


' 





limits of international law and the Constitution | 


‘of the United States—first, to bring African 


, terms of the duty of the country to enforce the | slavery to an end throughout the world: and sec- 


The freedmen find occupation on the govern- | Monroe doctrine. Yet Mr. Lincoln. when he ondly to strengthen the interest of free labor 
comés to accept the nomination, declares that | UP? the American continent. 


ment plantations or works. One thousand are | 
employed on the farm of Henry A. Wise, about | 
one mile from the city, and as many more on 
the Taylor plantation. And by the way, I | 
should have observed before, that of some of | 
the children in the schools there were a few 
who had escaped from Slavery only ten, fifteen, | 
and twenty days previous, and yet thus early 
were regularly enrolled as scholars. Govern- 
ment supports these freedmen of the rope-walk 
until work is provided for them, or they are | 
transferred to some other point. As a remark- 
able instance of righteous retribution the follow- 
ing im Ime: Our attention was called to | 
a school girl standing near a window; the | 
mother of that girl was a slave in Norfolk, and | 
in the “hard winter” (1856), her son, a full 
rown youth, was taken over the ice and sold | 
y her master in Portsmouth, in order that he | 
might raise the money to pay his public school 
tax, and his children be thus enabled to attend. | 
Now that master, with his children, is an alien, 


he understands that resoluticn to be an en-! 


A yearand a half, at least, after it was known 


dorsement of Seward and of the position taken | te all men that the “insurrection aimed at noth- 


by the State department, which, as everybody 


ing less than to separate fifteen of these States 


} 


knows, is an abandonment of the Monroe doc- i from the rest, and to re-establish them” within 


_trine! Thus Mr. Lincoln hastens to identify | OUT own lawful territory as one single indepen- 


himself with his Secretary of State; and as! dent nation upon the foundation of African sla- 
a part of the plot to satisfy the country that | Y¢TY,’—@ year and a half at least after this was 
Seward is all right, he is made to write a report | Known, Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State, | 


on the foreign enlistment question, winding up ' representing the position of this Government in | We quote the following paragraphs from this 


with a lying manifesto about his fidelity and | 


| foresight on the Anti-slavery question—to sat- 


isfy the radicals ! } 

Our readers will have no difficulty in under- | 
standing that we are not satisfied with the po- | 
litical situation. But we by no means despair 
of improvement. The Fremont movement has 
been badly managed; its organ, the New Na- 
tion, is edited by a man who evidently does not 


emancipation as a lawful and 
as they say, the only legitimate way of saving the 


the face of the world, said to Charles Francis | 

“It seems as if the extreme advocates of Af- 
rican slavery and its most vehement opponents 
were acting in concert together tu precipitatea ser- 
ele wor—the former by making the most des- 
perate attempts to overthrow the Federal Union; 
the latter by demanding an_edict of universal 
" necessary, if not, 


did not hesitate, so far as authorized by law, to | 


| tu volunteer a word on the occasion, but with a 
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government had not only determined to abolish | 
slavery in this but throughout the | 
world! Has the Secretary lost his wits, or, 
does he suppose all other men have lost their 


try ; of the Western leaders or of their plans we |memories? __ 





r JOSIAH QUINCY. 
O good grey head which all men knew ! 
QO voice, from which their omens all men drew ! 
O iron nerve, to true occasion true! 
O fall’n atlength that tower of strength. 
Which stood four-square to ail the winds that blew! 


Hon. Josiah Quincy died at his country seat 
in the town of Quincy on the Ist instant. He 
was 92 years and five months old, having been 
born (in Boston) on the 4th of February, 1772. 
His father was that Josiah Quincy, Junior, 
whose name is illustrious among the early pa- 
triots, and who died seven days after the Battle 
of Concord, while within sight of our shores, 
on hisreturn voyage from England. Mr Quin- 
ey’s mother was Abigail Phillips. 

The father’s will contained the following 
clause: “I give to my son, when he shall ar- 
rive to the age of fifteen years, Algernon Sid- 
ney’s works, John Locke’s works, Lord Bacon’s 
works, Gordon’s Tacitus and Cato’s Letters. 
May the spirit of liberty rest upon him.” 

His aspirations were granted. Mr. Quincy- 
tells us that he was in the gallery of Federal 
Street church, day after day, listening to the 
debates in the Convention of 1788, called to 
ratify the Constitution of the United States. 
He probably noted the log-rolling efforts of 
Chief Justice Parsons to overcome the objec- 
tions which were felt by the followers of Sam- 
uel Adams and Elbridge Gerry, to the strongly 
federal features of the instrument which came 
to them for approval. But the debates did not 
make a Democrat of him. He was always,a 
Federalist. 

Mr. Quincy pursued his preparatory studies 
at Phillips Academy in Andover, and graduat- 
ed at Cambridge in 1790, He studied law with 
Judge Tudor, and was early admitted to the 
bar; but he never made the law a profession. 
Statesmanship took him out of the reach of its 
emasculating power, and conscience kept him 
out. He wasa candidate for Congress in 1799, 
but was defeated. He was elected in 1805, 
and served until 18138, when he declined a re- 
election. He went to Quincy and devoted 
himself to farming, but was soon after chosen to 
the State Senate, where he remained until 
1821. He held no political office afterwards. 
In 1822 he was made judge of the municipal 
court in Boston, and in the case of John N. 
Maffit against Joseph T. Buckingham, first laid 
down the rule as to the publication of the truth 
with good intent, which, being contrary to le- 
gal traditions, excited much comment, at the 
time, but is now accepted as law. In 1823 he 
became Mayor of Boston, and served until 
1828, when he was defeated by the fire depart- 
ment. He was the greatest and best Mayor 
Boston ever had, as he had been the greatest 
and best of her members of Congress. In 1829 
he was chosen President of Harvard College, 
and held the office until 1845. His adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the College was very suc- 
cessful, and when he died he was not only its 
oldest graduate but its most honored and most 
worthy son. 

Mr. Quincy’s political position from 1800 to 
1820 was unequivocally Federal, anti-Southern, 
anti-Northern Democracy. He hated Jeffer- 
son and Madison, hated non-intercourse and 
the embargo, bated the slaveholders and their 
tools. He knew that the purchase of Louisiana 
was an usurpation, and never forgot Jefferson’s 
express admission that such was his own‘opin- 
ion. “ An embargo liberty (said he) was never 
cradled in Massachusetts. Our liberty was not 
so much a mountain, as aseanymph. She was 
free as air. She could swim, or she could run. 
The ocean was her cradle. Our fathers met 
her as she came, like the goddess of beauty, 
from the waves. Thev caught her asshe was 
sporting on the beach. They courted her 
while she was spreading her nets upon the rocks. 
But an embargo liberty, a hand-cuffed liberty, 
a liberty in fetters, aliberty traversing between 
the four sides of a prison, and beating her head 
against the walls, is none of our offspring. We 
abjure the monster, Its parentage is all in- 
land.” 

“If this bill (the Louisiana bill) passes, (said 
he,) the bonds of this Union are virtually dis- 
solved ; the States which compose it are free 
from the moral obligations; and as it will be 
the right of all, so it will be the duty of some, 
to prepare for a separation—peaceably if they 
can, violently if they must.” On one occasion 
he said to John Randolph, “these measures (em- 
bargo and non-intercourse) are absolutely in- 
supportable. You Southern men will, at this 
we shall come down upon the South in one 
united phalanx.” I shall never forget (said he, 
in 1856) the half triumph and half sneer with 
which he replied, “You are mistaken, sir; you 
are mistakengsir; the South are as sure of your 
Democracy as they are of their own negroes.” 
His experience taught him that Randolph was 
right, and he hated Northern Democracy with 
a righteous and inextinguishable hatred. 

From 1820 to 1854, Mr. Quincy took no part 
in politics, except as a citizen-voter. He gen- 
erally acted with the Whigs because they were 
enemies of the Democratic and slaveholding in- 
terest. “Although (he said, in 1856,) I sympa- 
thized in feeling with the Free-soilers and Abo- 
litionists, I have never concurred in the meas- 
ures of either. My heart has always been much 
more affected by the slavery to which the tree 
States have been subjected, than with that of 
the negro.” In 1854, however, the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise and the rendition of 


rate, put an end to parties in the North, and | 


im military array—for what purpose? To es- 
cort and conduct a poor trembling slave from 
a Boston court-house to the fetters and lash of 
his master ! 

“This display of military force, the Mayor of 
this cit tially declared to be n on 
the occasion. Nay, more, at a public festival, 
he openly took to himself the glory of this dis- | 
play, declaring that by it life and liberty had 

en saved, and the honor of Boston vindicated! 
I make no comments. I state facts, as the 
ground out of which spring the duties of the 
people of Massachusetts. This scene (thus aw- 
ful, thus detestable,) every inhabitant of this 
metropolis, nay, more, every inhabitant of this 
Commonwealth, may be compelled again to 
witness at any and every day ot the year, at 
the will or the whim of the meanest and basest 
slaveholder of the South. This also is undeni- | 
able. 

“Now, is there a man in Massachusetts with | 
a spirit so low, so debased, so corrupted by his 
fears or his fortune, that he is prepared to say 
that this is a position of things to be endured 
in perpetuity by us, and that this is an inherit- 
ance to be transmitted by us to our children to 
all generations ?” 


In 1856, Mr. Quincy made speeches and wrote 
letters and pamphlets in support of the elec- 
tion of Fremont, regarding that as the last and 
only hope of saving the Union and the princi- 
ples of liberty. A pamphlet styled “Whig Policy 
Analyzed,” contained some very pointed and 
sarcastic observations on the cotton-spinners 
as well as on the cotton-raisers. His grief over 
Mr. Webster’s fall is expressed in this striking 
language: “On that day had I seen Orion or 
Arcturus fall from heaven and turn to dust and | 
ashes at my feet, I could scarcely have been | 
more astonished than at the sudden descent of | 
Mr. Webster from the lofty station he had al- | 
ways before occupied as the champion of the | 
the free States.” Mr. Choate received his par- | 
ticular attention. In a review of his Maine | 
letter, Mr. Quincey said: 





“It is acommon subject of remark, that a 
long and active practice at the bar has a ten- 
dency to make oblique the intellectual vision 
and to blunt the delicacy of the moral sense. 
I have heard this acknowledged and regretted 
by gentlemen of the bar themselves. The habit 
of looking at every question, not merely to dis- 
cern what is in it of truth, but to see what can 
be made out of it, for a particular purpose, un- | 
avoidably gives to the intellectual eye a squint 
which, in those distinguished for success in des- 
perate cases inevitably becomes fixed. Toa mind 
thus habituated,no question appears in its natural 
state, but always awry and one-sided. Both 
moral and intellectual investigation become, not 
a search after truth, but a trial of skill.” 


We have quoted somewhat largely from Mr. 
Quincy’s recent political writings and speeches, 
because the Boston daily newspapers, with | 
characteristic fidelity to their old Whig allegi- 
ance, have omitted all mention of his Anti- 
slavery opinions. One would judge from the 
Advertiser's and the Journal’s account of him, 
that he had taken no interest in politics for at 
least forty-four years, and that his chief claim | 
to the gratitude of posterity rests upon certain | 
services to the city of Boston in its municipal 
capacity, and to the University at Cambridge, 
and upon some very excellent historical and | 
biographical works, such as the History of Har- | 
vard College, and the Life of John Quincy 
Adams. On the other hand, Mr. Quincy, though 
his services as Mayor, President of the College, 
and literary man, are very great, is chiefly to 
be remembered for his civic virtues, his courage, 
his independence, and his devotion to the cause 
of American Liberty to which he was so early 
devoted by his illustrious father. No Massa- 
chusetts man, if we except John Quincy Adams, | 
has performed more important services to the | 





| 
| 
| 
} 
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CHANGE IN THE CABINET. 


We have elsewhere alluded to the significance 
of Mr. Chase’s withdrawal, or removal, in a po- | 
litical point of view. We do not mean to dis- 
parage his successor, Mr. Fessenden, by styling | 
him a conservative. He is an upright, able | 
and independent man, and though by no means | 
so strong, physically or intellectually, as Mr. 
Chase, he has some advantages over him, among 
which may be mentioned the fact that he has | 





not been a candidate for the Presidential nom- | 
ination, and has not for that reason incurred 
the hostility of the President. Mr. Fessenden | 


nei ar 5g Oe | 
is 58 years old, having been born in 1806 ; he | Brooks and Dubois, Proctors for the Metropoli- | 


tan Bishop of Cape Town, having served upon | 
Colenso a copy of the sentence of bis deposition. | 
The Metropolitan Bishop has also gone up to. 
| Natal to take possession of the diocese which 
At Oxford, the row 





| been, since the war began, Chairman of the Fi- 
| nance Committee of the Senate. We have no 


| reason to suppose that he has any natural ge- 


| nius for Finance, or that he is a man likely to | 


strike out any new path to success, but he will 
faithfully try to perform the difficult functions 
which pertain to his office, and ke ought to re- 
ceive the sympathy and support of the coun- 
| try. 


KENTUCKY “PROCLAIMED.” 


The President, under date July 5th, has is- 
sued a Proclamation suspending the Writ of 
Habeas Corpus in Kentucky, and placing that 
| State under martial law. It is explained, as 
the reason for this action, that anumber of the | 
citizens of Kentucky have joined the enemy; | 
| that others have afforded aid and comfort to 
| the insurgent invaders of the State; and that 
| illegal and treasonable combinations exist with- | 
‘in the State, having for object the incitement 





| to civil war and to invasions by the public ene- | 


| my. 





Tue “Courier’s” “MEN In Buckram.”— , 


following needs no comment :— | 
From the Boston Courier, J ly 4, 1864. | 
“The Commonwealth wants the names of the 
army officers who informed us that the stories | 
about negro bravery at Port Hudson and Milli- | 





AnthonwBurns, brought him trom his retire- 
‘ment. He appeared in the Whig State Con- | 
vention of that year, and made a most remark- | 
able speech, beginning with these impressive | 
words : 

“I came to this meeting by invitation as a 
citizen—not as a partizan; with no intention 


fixed purpose to respond if called upon, as be- 
came - adividual ie has in this world now 
‘little to hope, and I thank God, nothing to fear ; 
who has behind him only the memory of the 
past, and before him the opening grave, in which 
he must soon be deposited.” 








speech, as evidence of the strength of his feel | 
ing on the Anti-slavery aspects of the question : 


“The circumstances in which the people of | 


Massachusetts are placed are undeniably insup- | 5) 6 jimber. 


portable. What has been seen? What has 
been felt by every man,’ woormn and child in 
this metropolis and in this community, and vir- 
tually by every man, woman and child in Mas- 
sachusetts? We have seen our court-house in 
chains, two battalions of dragoons, eight com- 


'ken’s Bend were false. 


rier? Certainly not. 
lawyer for the defense, “first, that this kettle 
was not cracked when we returned it; second, 


We suppose the Com- 
monwealth wants to have them turned out of 


las serve in ongress several years, an as | 
1 din Cong veral years, and h 


<3 + e&- - 


| of the cost of the line, $2,180,000. 
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OUER ENGLISH LETTER. 
’ Lonpon, June 15. 

Everything in the political worlds of France 
and England is done under a mask. The Paris 
papers have announced that the Duke de Morny 
was coming here to attend the Ascot Cup-day 
races. The Duke came and passed the hours 
in consultation with Palmerston and the Prince 
la Tour d’ Auvergne who represents France in 
the Conference. There is little doubt that the 
Emperor is making a desperate attempt to bring 
the present rather absurd Conference into the 
full flower of a Congress of Nations. This Con- 
gress, if it comes, is not to be exclusively for 
the Old World nations. America is to be con- 
sidered. In an article headed ZL’ Jmpuissance 


de la Guerre en Amerique,” La France, after | 


pointing out the ever-recurring horrors of the 
family fight, says: 
“If England had been willing to have joined 











may find them worthy of the public service, 
and as a tributeanda testimony of a free broth- 
erhood in heart and spirit.” 

I saw a beautiful crayon picture the other 
day of a negro boy, made bya Mr. Jeffrey, 
who has a son in the Federal army. The boy 
is taken at the moment he utters with gratitude 
and uplifted eye the word Free. On one side 
beneath is a broken chain, on the other a broken 
whip. 

A deeply interesting work containing the 
theatrical and operatic gossip of the last quar- 
ter of a century, has just been published, viz: 
Mr. Lumley’s “Reminiscences of the Opera.” 
Ilere is one brief extract: 

“With the futare Emperor of Frarce, when 
an exile in England, I had been well acquainted. 
He had been a constant subscriber to Her 
Majesty's Theatre, was a frequent guest at my 
house, and had ‘assisted’ at the afternoon fetes 
given by me at my residence, The Chancellor's 
at Fulham, where he had entered heart and 





in the pacifie proposals of France—proposals 
not suited to France alone—if the other great 
Powers had responded to the call which, in the 
name of that justice and humanity which have 
ever distinguished our country when great 

uestions of general policy were concerned, 
the French Government had addressed to them, 
the dreadful drama which is still being enact 
beyond the Atlantic, would have been long 
since played out.” 


Nor is the idea given up, for the same article 
continues : 


“Well, now that new passions are driving 
against one another vast masses of men devoted 


| to destruction, is not the hour arrived to recon- 


sider this generous idea? Is not this the mo- 
ment, without intervention, in the strict mean- 
ing of the word between South and North, to 
urge pacific counsels, which, if advanced at the 
same time, and with evident arrangement, must 
have great weight on the resolutions of the two 
Governments? If France and England, be- 


| sides settling the very sufficient complications 


of Europe, are to cross the Atlantic, no ma- 


| chinery indeed less than the Congress will be 


powerful enough for the work.” 

Mr. Lindsay, M.P., has given notice that on 
Friday (17th) he will “call attention to certain 
matters affecting the interests of this country 
in connection with the war which still continues 
in the United States of America, and to sub- 
mit a resolution having for its object media- 
tion.” Mr. Baxter moves the previous ques- 
tion.* The only other political item that I have 
is, that I have heard privately, that the present 
Parliament is likely to be dissolved within a fort- 
night. 

There is a panic in the world of Noncon- 
formism. 
the 


minster Abbey of Dissenters for sacred associa- 


| tions—will then fall to the possession of the— 


Scclesiastical Commissioners! ‘What a fate,” 
exclaims the Nonconformist “for the resting- 
places of Cromwell's son-in-law, Fleetwood; 
of John Bunyan; of the leaders of the two 
thousand, such as Goodwin and Owen ; of Vav- 
asour, Powell, and William Kiffin ; of De Foe, 
Isaac Watts, and John Rippon! Not a worse 
or a lower indignity could such remains be sub- 
jected to. 
the men who disinterred the bodies of Crom- 
well and his mother and hung them up at Ty- 
burn, will now have the possession of all that 
belongs to the greatest descendants of the Pu- 
ritan Protector; not their bodies, not even their 
ashes, but their last homes, and that is not a 
little.” Yet, the same authority confesses, 
“We are sorry,to say that we know only one 
person in all our acquaintance, and the last 


except to “immediate residents and American 


travellers.”.. An carnest petition signed by the 


| leading Dissenters lias been presented on this 


subject. 


The internecine struggle of the Church of | 


England proceeds. 
on Dean Stanley, at Cambridge, (whereupon 


The passing of the D.D. 


| there was a conflict between cheers and hisses, 


in which, of course, the latter were conquered,) 


| and the smiling congratulations given the Dean 
| thereafter by the Prince and Princess, was the 


last “straight out” from the Broad Church side. 


But the Orthodox party has got the B.C.’s ‘nob | 
in chancery,” in the Natal. matter, Messrs. | 


he now considers vacant. i 
in the theatre of the College, at the late Com- | 

| memoration, was so unusually disgraceful, that | 

| there is talk of dismissing the Senate by the 


| Chancellor the next time it occurs. You know 


Sie : 
they have a way of hissing or cheering every- 


body who appears on the platform, as they list. 


| It is said that when degrees were passed upon 


the Bishop of Armagh and Arthur Ielps, there 
' was an out-and-out silence, which indicates al- 
ways that there is not a single personage among 
the students who has the slightest idea of who 
the nominees are. So much for the fame of 
the author of “Friends in Council,” and_ the | 
Secretary of the Privy Council! 
By a communication just laid before Parlia- 
ment we learn that the Malta and Alexandria | 


| Submarine Telegraph brought in for gross re- 


It has just waked up to the fact that | 
present lease of Bunhill Fields Burying | 
Ground expires in 1867, and that it—the West- | 


The ecclesiastical descendants of 


soul into the amusements of the hour. Fre- 
|quenters of these champetres’ entertainments 
|may remember one‘occasion when Prince Louis 
| Napoleon figured in the same quadrille with 
Taglioni, Cerito, and Carlotta Grisi; having 
\the director of Her Majesty’s Theatre as his 
| vis-a-vis. The prince and I frequently dined 
{in company at Gore House, the residence of 
' the late Countess of Blessington, where all that 
was distinguished in literature and art was con- 
| stantly assembled ; and it may be worth record- 
ing, in connection with the prince’s known firm 
reliance on his destiny, that at one of these 
dinners, when Count D’Orsav_ was expatiating 
on the evidences that had come before nm ot 
the popularity of the prince in France (although, 
at that time, the law forbidding any member 
| of the Bonaparte family to enter the country 
| was still in force), the future emperor sat silent 
with a significant smile upon his face, the mean- 
‘ing of which none could fail to interpret. On 
another occasion, when I was alluding to the 
| part played by General Cavaignac in June, 
| 1848, in firing upon the people atter the emeute 
had been quelled, the ae drily, but in an 
| earnest manner, remarked, ‘That man is clear- 
|ing the way for me.’” 
| The gossips will insist that the Prince of 
| Wales lost largely at the late Derby races by 
| betting upon “General Peel”; also that coming 
home the Prince got into conversation with a 
| jolly butcher who asked him why he did not 
| bring his “missis” along with him ; also that the 
Pacs j ie : 
| Prince is too “fast” for the fair Alexandra’s 
taste, &c., Ke. Doubtless all nonsense. They 
both attended the Caledonian Fancy Ball and 
were equal in velocity. 

It is a curious fact that of the four puisné 
Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench not one 
belongs to the Established Church. Mr. Jus- 
tice Crompton is a Unitarian; Blackburn, a 
Scotch Presbyterian ; Mellor, a Congregational 
Dissenter; Shee, a Roman Catholic; so that 
on Sir Alexander Cockburn alone, himself a 





| Scotch baronet, rests the representation among 
the five judges of the interests of the Church. 
Miss Bateman’s engagement at the Adelphi 
‘ended on Saturday night. She played two 
‘hundred and eleven nights in the same piece— 
| Leah—the Deborah of Ristori, and is said to 
| have had the most sustained theatrical success 
/ever known in these modern times. Every 
| night the house was crowded from pit to dome. 
Mrs. Weston of the theatrical world is dead. 
| Henry Phillips, a veteran singer, has written 
| his Reminiscences. 
On July Ist, by a new act that comes in 
‘force, twenty-five turnpike gates and fifty-six 
side-bars, which have disgraced London until 
| now, disappear. In going along a fine street 
(once a suburban road) people were liable to 
be stopped, and have six or eight cents taken 


country, and no man has left a nobler record of | letter we saw from him was dated trom South | from them, if they were riding or driving. 
public and private integrity than Josiah Quincy. | America, who has visited Bunhill-fields,” and | M. 
| that these sacred places are almost unknown 
| 


PD. C. 


We (Commonwealth) may here find an appropriate place 
| for the following notice of the grave of Bunyan, as described 
| by a correspondent of the Watchman and Kr flector 
| *“Pue Grave or Bunyan.—Bunyan lies in Bunhill Fields, 
a cemetery crowded with graves, and thick with monuments 
jand slabs. Asking a lad whom I met if he could point we 
to Bunyan’s grave,— 
* Yes,’ said he, ‘there he lies, covered with a sheet.” 
“Taking the direction pointed out. 1 roon stood by the 
| grave and the monument of the inimitable allegorist. Aud 
there indeed he did lie, wrapped in a cloak, with a book un 
der his arm, sleeping and dreaming—hewn out of ¥ hite mar- 
ble on the slab which covers his grave. On the monument 
‘is this simple but suffieient inseription : 
| ‘JOUN BUNYAN, 
‘The author of Pilgrim's Progress ” 
| “On one side, chiselled in the stone, ix the Pilgrim, with 
his burden, leaning on his staff, with a countenance of deep 
est anguish. On the opposite side is the Pilgrim grasping 
the cross, his eyes gazing on it, his burden rolled off at his 
| feet, and his countenance radiant with peace and joy.” 
wih - es oe - - 


THE WAR. 


The latest from the army before Petersburg 


reports a continuation of the bombardment, 
and destructive conflagrations within the city. 
Intelligence has reached our lines that [ieh- 
mond is positively short of supplies, and that 
there is great suffering among all but the 
wealthy classes. 

Rumors have been rife of another invasion 
of the North by the Confederates, and a panic 
has prevailed through all the region south of 
Gettysburg. Stories of the Rebels having 
crossed the Potomac are doubted, but they 
The Fed- 
eral forces continue in possession of Maryland 
Heights. 
on the part of the Rebels are held to be sufli- 


have re-occupied Harper’s Ferry. 
The appearances of offensive action 


ciently grave to warrant a call by the Presi- 
dent for 12,000 militia from New York, the 
same number from Pennsylvania, and 5,000 
from Massachusetts to increase the strength of 
the garrisons occupying the forts around Wash- 
ington. 

General Sherman has executed a_highiy 


ceipts in the last quarter of 1563, an amount; gyecesstul flanking movement, by which the 


rating at $431,200, being nearly 20. per cent. | 


of the line is 1,517 statute miles, divided into | 
not exceeding 100 fathoms, only about 70 miles 
being in a greater depth. | 


Dr. Garth Wilkinson has just published a 


ce | was occupied by our troops. 
A mighty mean case of “backing down.”—The | three sections; and the cable is laid in a depth | jan’s forces pushed on to Marietta, which they 


Rebels have been compelled to evacuate their 


The length | strong position at Kenesaw Mountain, which 


General Sher- 


| captured without opposition. 


At Charleston 50 of our officers, prisoners in 


| the hands of the enemy, having been placed 


Medical Pamphlet which opens—“It has been |}... t),¢ Rebels so as to be exposed to the fire of 


my good fortune, thank God, to discover a 


the Federal forces, 5 insurgent Generals and 


method of treating small-pox and erysipelas in 45 field-oflicers, prisoners in our hands, were, 


the service, a thing which has been repeatedly their severer forms, and I now proceed to lay on thr 29th ult. sent to the front under the fire 


done under similar circumstances at the insti- 
gation of magnanimous radicals. We are of | 
the opinion that the disgrace of Col. Bowman’s 
case is sufficient for the Government at present. 
| 





ARRIVAL OF GuNS CAPTURED BY THE 
CoLtorep Troops 1n Front or Petens- 
rcUrnG.—WAasHINGTOX, July 2.—The U. S. 
transport Star, Capt. G. E. Curtis, arrived at | 


‘some details of my treatment before the public. |, 


r 


The //yirastis Canadensis, a drug already re- | 


been first employed, [ believe, for that purpose , 


f the Rebel batteries. 
PS. On the 6th, Bradley Jolinstone’s Rebel 


» nowned in the alleviation of cancer, having | Brigade entered Hagerstown, the Federal 


roops at that place falling back on Greencastle. 


in this country by Dr. Patterson, is the remedy The Governor of Pennsylvania has issued a 


The Doctor's discovery in the matter of erysip- 


| which embraces something like a specific treat-. ..4)] for more troops. Hunter’s column is be- 
| ment of small-pox within its marvelious scope.” Jieved to be at the rear of the rciders. 


-».-e- —-~ 


an early hour this morning, bringing up four j elas is the external application of lotions of INDEPENDENCE DAY was popularly cele- 


12 pound brass Napoleon guns and three lim- 
bers, captured in front of Petersburg by Burn- 
side’s colored troops in the early fighting before 


| Veratrum viride. Ina note he says be believes | peated, if not quite as worthily as it might have 
| that the Kings of Denmark and W urtemburg | been, by the good city of Boston. A morning 


Petersburg. These guns belonged to the Ma- “micht both have been alive now, and an IN| compart on the Common: a Review of the 


were captured, and comprised the entire bat- 
tery, the rebels succeeding in carrying off only 


Will this “evidence” satisfy the Doston‘Cou- , 
“We plead” said the 


that the kettle was cracked when we borrowed | 


| ounces of Vera‘rum viride. 
even to an unprofessional reader. 


The work is live 


ly | soldiers of the Commonwealth — 
It has aj .¢ the Authorities : the reading of the Declara- 
special chapter on Cellulitis; a PS. on Medi-| tion of Independence in the Academy of Masic, 
cal Freedom,—and a letter fiercely vivisecting | ¢ owed by an excellent and eloquent oration 
the vivisectionists, who, he maintains cannot | »,,. Judge Russell, admirable singing by a choir 
| show a single result of importance from taking | oF three hundred girls and ninety boys from the 

“the Great Gorilla of Cruelty” as “an ally of High and Grammar Schools ; a Regatta on 


| con (Ga.) Light Artillery, a portion of whom | iquitous war have been postponed, by a few | School Bovs’ Battalion,—vyoung, but earnest 
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having abandoned his pony and home ; and 
the two remaining children of that poor slave | “e8 : 
women attend the same school, a free school know anything about the American people or 1862.) 


now for blacks) Truly times and fortunes | American politics. The Democrats areshrewd-' In July, 1862, a man who was in favor of 
have strangely changed. ily hoping for aid from this movement, and! putting an end to slavery in this country 


Union.”— [Dispatch No. 287, dated July 5, the Great Physician.” Strange to say the ' Charles River; afternoon entertainments at 
pamphlet (90 pp.) is dedicated to a spiritualist various places for the youthful portion of the 
poet and medium, as follows :—“To Thomas L.. | population ; balloon ascensions; and a fine 


| Harris, now of Wasesic, the following pages are | display of fireworks, comprised the principal 


panies of artillery, twelve companies of infan- 
try, the whole constabulary force of the city 

lice, the entire disposable marine of the 
Pnited States, with its artillery loaded for ac- 
tion, all marching in su of a Pretorian 


ministration into loyal 
ready lifted the Balti 
cency: 

Itis too early to fo 
result of the coming ¢ 


it; third, that there never was such a kettle.” 
The Courier will argue (on the most honorable. 
but nameless, authority), first, that white, and 


ga> “The Freedmen’s Bureau Bill” has | some of the Fremont leaders are evidently not | was, in Seward’s opinion, in league with Jeff. 

been postponed by the “House” to next eession | averse to any sort of an arrangement with Davis! In July, 1864, Seward claims that for 
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| them which shall “kill Lincoln.” Mr. Phillips, | a vear anla half before that 


of Congress. 
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he and his 


friends and associates of the United States Mar- 
shal, with loaded pistols and drawn swords and 


consisting of one hundred and twenty 








ete ee eae 


not black, troops must have captured the guns ; ' in all affection inscribed, in the hope that he | ¢,turesof the celebration. Boston was invad- 


second, that the guns were not captured ; third, | 
that no such guns exist, or have existed! 
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*, from the surrounding townships, who, to- | peg At eer that pine Peet 7 is the 

: t essence 0 itics and indispe necessa 
ther with the Bostonians proper, appeared to | to euceess at the ballot-box, 1 should be more 
eatly enjoy the festivities of the day. The | surprised to succeed. Indeed, the hour of such 
eather was brilliant, and altogether it was a success would be the one when I should most 
slorious” Fourtu. | anxiously re-examine my own position. Let 

" me commend to you the same caution. 

Unless, however, some union takes place 
— the opponents of the Administration, [ 
\ PLATFORMS. —— — expectation that the North will final- 
0 the Editor of The Independent : y succeed, except on a-basis worse than defeat. 
You refer to me in your notice, last week, of | se rege si wee gry saga asigeugp 64s" 

e Cleveland Convention, and seem to think | . phone tablhgeme ur ag hanes 
should with. if falle cofemad da aetna the most efficient contributions to that success. 
om that movement. I believe I am fully in- | Pend t ve Pecans of the iagaeeees 
rmed in regard to it—at least your article 5 th ave confideace in the Ant. 
- , slavery pur of John C. Fremont; and I 


) iggests nothing new to me—and I have no | w,; peter tice | 
ish to withdraw from it. Tinfinitely prefer | walt to see the policy which he and bis political | 





centum in addition to the number required to 
fill the quotas. : 

Seventh— Drafted shall be allowed 
transportation to the place of rendezvous. 

a ee persons in the naval service of 
the United States, who have entered said ser- 
vice during the present rebellion, and who have 
not been credited to the quota of any town, 
district, ward, or state, by reason of their being 
in said service, and not enrolled prior to Feb- 
ruary 24, 1864, shall, upon satisfactory proof 
of residence made to the secretary of war, be 
enrolled and credited to the quotas of their 
place of residence. 

Ninth—Drafted men absent from their homes 
shall be notified as soon as possible, but shall 
not be deemed deserters till a reasonable time 
is _— them to return. 
splash h 1 at Balti 4 friends will adopt for the accomplishment of | enth—The existing law is not changed in 

e hg = - adopted at Baltimore, anc that purpose. As events unfold, I shall find ; respect to persons conscientiously opposed to 

in hardly conceive of your preferring Balti- | my guidance in them, and shall take fit oppor- | bearing arms. 
~ ore asking half a loaf to Cleveland asking a ‘tunity to express my opinion. I know the na. } qe F< 
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‘hole loaf. What is the precise value from 
uur pen of the slurring epithet you bestow on 
leveland, “unrepresei:tative,” I cannot tell. 
rom others I understand it. But how long 
ive you thought that legislatures, custom- 
ouses, ward-rooms, and mess-tables so entire- 
monopolize the saints of the nation that a 
spular convention is to be scorned in compari- 


m? Better represent nobody than represent | 


‘bels_ Allow me to remind you how largely 
1¢ Baltimore Convention was a mob, coming 
»body knew whence, responsible to none, and 
ily pretending to represent rebels and States 
%t now in existence; though even in that 
‘owd of representatives without constituents 
» place could be found for Robert Small and 
s fellow heroes of Carolina. 
No wonder that such a body, unlike Cleve- 
nd, was unwilling to press the Confiscation 
aw on a President who once wished to veto 
. and has never put it into efficient execution. 
0 wonder, speculators and contractors, they 
ere willing to leave to their friend Mr. Lin- 
in his usurped power of Reconstruction— 
pe most difficult and most momentous question 
fore us—which Cleveland so properly re- 
ses to confide to any but Congress and the 
-ople. 
‘The Baltimore platform has but one article 
1y meaning or value, that relating to a 
mstitutional amendment prohibiting slavery. 
‘hat article would never, in my opinion, have 


ent which culminated in the Cleveland Con- 
*ntian. 


fon, nor by Congress, nor by any prominent 
epublican Press. It was first urged, and has 


on by those who originated the Cleveland 
ovement. From them Congress borrowed 
1 idea, and to their labor is due the success 
has obtained. Further, with all the pressure 


se to the level of Cleveland, which not only 
emands such an Amendment, but a further 
ne, “fo secure to all men absolute equality before 
ie Law.” ‘To me this is the chiet gem of its 
rown. There can be no possible salvation for 
he Union, and no safety for the negro in his 
‘eedom, except on the basis of every man of 
very race equal in privilege, right, and fran- 
hise before the law. This idea, again, owes 
¥s birth to the Cleveland Movement, and is, 
s yet, the high-water mark of American pol- 
i Neither the Administration, nor Con- 
press, nor any Republican Press or Platform has 
rentured to claim it. Repudiated even vet by 
ll these and by many Abolitionists, the Cleve- 
ind men announce it, marking an epoch in our 
‘ation’s progress. I am glad and proud to be 
leatified with such a movement, and History 
rillever guard the fact that the Cleveland 
‘onvention was the first political Body of Amer- 
rans to make that claim, and to plant itself 
airly on the Declaration of Independence, in 
which they are, at once, consistent, statesman- 
ike, and just. The next generation will see 
nd acknowledge that the men who demanded 
hat step knew their times better and served 
hem more efficiently than the author of the 
“mancipation Proclamation of January, 1863. 
The next merit of Cleveland is its protest 
A:ainst the fast growing despotism of an Ad- 
ninistration which never shows vigor except 
gainst single individuals and in the quiet 


ics. 


-en inserted, but for the pressure ot that Move- | 
The plan of amending the Constitu- | 


on was never suggested by the Administra- | 


mce been patiently pressed, on public atten- | 


have alluded to, Baltimore bas not dared to | 


‘ture of politicians, how little to be trusted. 
| Whether we shall be able totrust the Demo- 
| cratic party, in this crisis, is yet uncertain ; 


‘that we cannot trust the voluntary action of 


the Republican party is proved. 
My motto is “the Country,” and I welcome 
/any man’s aid to save it. 


us quit Cleveland and go to Chicago, I shall 


' not follow. 


Yours, respectfully, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


| JUNE, 1864. 


} eo om - 


| THE WORCESTER FREEDOM CLUB AND THE 
CLEVELAND NOMINATION. 


: WorcESsTER, June 27, 1864. 
| Mr. Eprror:—The citizens of Worcester 
| have been favored with two excellent addresses 
under the auspices of the Worcester Freedom 
_Club. The first was by Wendell Phillips, Esq., 
of Boston, prior to the Cleveland Convention, 
_and was one of his most successful efforts. It 
| was a critical examination of the acts of Mr. 
Lincoln, for the past three years. As measur- 
ed by Mr. Phillips’s yard stick, “Old Abe” ap- 
| peared rather deficient in many of the qualifi- 
|cations which are generally understood to be 
necessary to govern a nation. ‘The second on 
Friday evening, the 24th inst., was given by the 
Rev. Dr. Cheever, of New York. It was 
marked by great ability and sound argument. 
| A scathing rebuke of our national sin—of sub- 
stituting expediency for justice—righteousness 
—truth. Dr. Cheever has many warm friends 
in Worcester, his life-long devotion to the cause 
‘of humanity endears him to the hearts of free- 


‘ 


men. 

| ‘The Worcester Freedom Club, hope to be 
‘the medium through which many of our true 
| people of this city. The Club, as will be seen 
_ by the following preamble and resolutions, goes 
|for the nominees of the Cleveland National 
' Convention :-— 


! 





| Yention in nominating Abraham Lincoln, for 
the Presidency, has foreclosed all hope of a 
change of administration under the dominant 
| party ; aud whereas the continuance for another 
term of the hitherto vacillating and imbecile 
policy of the Lincoln Administration—marked 
| as it has been by a want of clear and high-toned 
principle that has disgraced the nation abroad 
jand is rapidly alienating the truly loyal at 
‘ home—would in our judgment, be one of the 
greatest calamities that could befall the Repub- 
lic. Theretore— 

| Resolved, That with patriotic purpose to do 
jall that is possible to prevent such a calamity, 
the Worcester Freedom Club hereby deélares 
| its cordial acceptance of the platform adopted 
| by the Cleveland National Convention, and 
‘incorporates itself as an integral member of the 


| progressive party of the age, “The Radical De- | 


|mocracy.” And flinging to the breeze the 
present living embodiments of its principles— 


“Whereas, The action of the Baltimore Con- | 





If Chicago coines to } 
| Cleveland, I shall welcome its aid, If any of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


! 





anti-slavery speakers will be introduced to the | ment took place about nine milts from the 


| French coast, lasting over an hour, at the close 
' of which the crew of the “Alabama” abandoned 


MARYLAND A FREE STATE. 


BALTIMORE, June 27, 1864. 

Maryland is a free State. Her Constitution- 
al Convention abolished Slavery on the twenty- 
third of June, by a vote of fifty-three to twenty- 
seven. The aflirmative vote will be swelled to 
sixty-one. This great work was done on the 
thirty-ninth day of the Convention. The 
speeches, pro and con, on this question went to 
the bottom of the matter. I will send you a 
copy of them, as soon as they are out. They 
are far better than the speeches in Parliament, 
that preceded West-India emancipation, for 
the reason that they are the effusion of minds 
all on fire on this subject of freedom, intensified 
by a ferocious war on the part of Slavery against 
liberty. You may set down one thing as sure 
to happen, and that is, the overwhelming adop- 
tion of the new Constitution by our State. 

The Convention has adjourned to the sixth 
of July, when the elause forbidding the Legis- 
lature from ever passing laws to compensate 
masters for their emancipated slaves, will be 
adopted by sixty-one to twenty-seven also. The 
next question will be, Over whom shall the 
new Constitution extend its shield ? There is 
some hope that it will over “persons.” If so, 
we shall indeed have taken a stand forward of 
centuries of prejudice. Our colored people are 
daily rising above the level of the uneducated 
whites, and if they should be admitted to the 
franchise of suffrage, Maryland is destined to | 
become one of the most flourishing communities | 
in the Union.—Cor. New Nation. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE “ALABAMA.” 

By the arrival at New York, on the Sth, of 
the “City of Baltimore,” from Liverpool on the 
22d ult., we have the gratifving intelligence of 
the destruction of the rebel pirate “Alabama,” 
by the Union war-steamer “Kearsarge.” The 
rebel cruiser had gone into Cherbourg to refit, 
but came out of that port on the 19th of June 
to encounter the “Kearsarge.” The engage- 





their vessel in boats. A British steam-yacht 
witnessed the fight, and picked up forty of the 
fugitives from the “Alabama,” fwith her com- 
mander, Semmes. The remainder of the crew 
were captured by the “Kearsarge.” The “Ala- 
bama” soon went down, a breach having been 
made in her hull below water. It is to be la- 
mented that Semmes escaped, as it is to be 





Heapquarters, Boston, July 1, 1964. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 28. 

I. The following circular, received from the Provost-Mar- 
shal-General of the United States, is promulgated by order 
of the Governor for public information. 

Circular No. 25. § 
War DepaRrMeNt, 
PRovosT-MaRSHAL-~GENERAL’S-OFFICE, 
Wasarneton, D.C., June 26, 1864. 

Persons not fit for military duty and not liable to draft, 
from age or other causes, have expressed a desire to be per- 
sonally represented in the army. In addition to the contri- 
butions they have made in the way of bounties, they pro- 
pose to procure at their own expense, and present for enlist- 
ment, recruits to represent them in the service. Such prac- 
tical patriotisin is worthy of special commendation and en- 
cou ent. Provost Marshals, and all other officers act- 
ing under this Bureau, are ordered to furnish all the facili- 
ties in their power to enlist and muster promptly the accept- 
able representative recruits presented, in accordance with the 
design herein set forth. ” 

The name of the m whom the recruit represents will 
be noted on the enlistinent and descriptive roll of the recruit, 
and will be carried forward from those papers to the other 
official records which form his military history. 

Suitably prepared certificates of this prrsonal representation 
in the service will be forwarded from this office, to be filled 
out and issued by Provost Marshals to the persons who put 
in representative recruits. JAMES B. FRY, 

Provost Marshal General. 


The men enlisted under the provisions of the above circu- 
lar, will be entitled to the bounty from the State; and their 
families the State Aid. These men are representative re- 
cruits,—that is to say, men induced to enlist, by the exer- 
tions of patriotic men who are not themselves liable to do 
military service, and not substitutes who are enlisted in the 
place of men either liable to military duty, or who have 
been drafted. 

II. In answer to numerous inquiries, information is given, 
by this order, as follows. viz: 

Bounties to all volunteers wil! be paid to those volunteer- 
ing, as well in advance of future calls by the President, as 
after any call is made. But the State bounties are not pay- 
able by law to drafted men nor to their substitutes, whether 
furnished before or after a draft. 

The ‘'State Aid” is payable alike to drafted men and their 
substitutes, serving in the Army or Navy,as well as to vol- 
unteers. 

By order of His Excellency, Jonny A. ANDREW, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. WILLIAM SCHOULER, 


ceatige e Re ec eo __Adjutant-General. — 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


JULY, 1864. 


The Juty Numser is now ready. This is the first number 
of the 
Fourteenth Volume. 
The publishers design to make the new volume of the AT- 





feared that he will yet find means for the per- 


‘ 


LANTIC equal in‘every respect to its predecessors. The same 


| petration of other piracies. But the spell of 


_ his good fortune is broken, and it is to be hoped | i Pages. 


} staff of writers will continue to lend interest and value to 
As an earnest of their intention to intain the 


DESIRABLE OFFICE TO LET. 
Office room at No. 22 Bromfield Street, up stairs. Rent 
reasonable. Apply for terms, &c., st thisoffice. 44+ 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





Treasurge’s Orrice, Boston, } 
June 25, 1864. 
The undersigned informs parties interested in the pay- 


that such payments can be made by him only after the re-_ 
ceiving of pay-rolls from the Adjutant-General, who is in 

turn obliged to await the receiving of rolls by him from Com- | 
pany or Kegimental Officers, at the expiration of each two 
months, dating from the commencement of the year. 

The amount due from time to time will be placed on inter- | 
est at five per cent. per annum, unless otherwise ordered. | 

All orders should be countersigned by some commissioned 
officer, and may be made for the whole term of the soldier’s 
service. 

All payments are made as far as practicable through the 
hands of City and Town Treasurers, as provided in the Act 
ot 1862, chap. 62, in to Soldi 

Pay-rolls, including January and February last, have been 
received from the following 





ies SSS RN | 








Ist Regiment and lst Battalion. 
HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
lst and 2d Regiments, and the 3d and 7th Unattached Com- 
| panies. 
| BATTERIES, 5ra, 6Tu anp 71H. 
And for March and April last from the following 
REGIMENTS OF INFANTRY. 
7th, 10th, 17th, 18th, 25th, 30th and 32d. 
HEAVY ARTILLERY. 





Ist, 24; 1st Independent Battalion ; 3d, 7th, 11th and 12th 


| Unattached Companies. 
| BATTERIES. 
| Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 11th, 15th and 16th. 
CAVALRY. 
2d, 4th and Sth Regiments. 
And payment can now be made thereon. 
44—2w H. K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


Heab-Quarters, Boston, June 23, 1864. 

GENERAL.ORDER, No. 22. 
| Commanders of Divisions, Brigades, Regiments, and Com- 
paniex of the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, and of the 
| Independent Division Militia, will, on or before July 10, 184, 
| make reports to the Adjutant-General of the Commonwealth 
| of the condition of their several commands, stating therein 
the number of men to be relied on for duty, accompanied by 
| any suggestions they may think proper to make relative to 
the expediency of continuing their organizations or disband- 
ing the same. 

This order is issued preliminary to a new organization of 








| DYSPEPSIA 
—AND— 
DISEASES RESULTING FROM 
DISORDERS OF THE LIVER 
—AND— ‘ 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


ARE CURED BY 
HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS, 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING 





TONIC. 


ment of bounties to Massachusetts Soldiers at $20 permonth, These Bitters have performed mere Cures! | 


HAVE AND DO GIVE BETTER SATISFACTION* 
Have mere Testimeny ! 


HAVE MORE RESPECTABLE PEOPLE TO VOUCH FOR 
THEM! 


Than any other article in the market. 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, 


AND WILL PAY $1000 


To any one that will produce a Certificate published by us, 
REGIMENTS OF INFANTRY. 
Ist, 2d, 9th, 10th, 11th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 224, 24th, | that is not cencins. 
25th, Wth, Wh, 2th, 30th, 324, 56th. 
CAVALRY. 
| 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 


Chrenic or Nervous Debility, Diseases ef 
the Kidneys, and Discases arising 
from a disordered Stemach. 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Disorders of the Digestive Organs: 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the Head, 
Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disguat for 
Food, Fullness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour 
Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of 
the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hur- 
ried and Difficult Breathing, Fluttering 
at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating 
Sensations wheu ina Lying Pos- 
ture, Dimness of Vision, 

Dots or Webs before the Sight, 

Fever and, Dull Pain in the Head, 

Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness 
of the Skin and Eye, Painin the Side, Back, 
Chest, Limbs, &c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, 
and Great Depression of Spirits. 


REMEMBER 
THAT THIS BITTERS IS 
NOT ALCOHOLIC, 


Contains ne Rum er Whiskey, 





the Militia of Massachusetts, under the provisions of (‘hap- | 
ter 238 of the Acts of the year 1864, approved May 14, 1864. | 
By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
44— Adjutant-General 


To let, a store on Court Street, adjoining the Engine | 
| House. Apply at the office 2 Superintendent of Public 
Buildings, No. 46 School St. } 


Unirep States TREASURER’S OFFice, | 
Boston, May 3), 1864. s 


ceivable at this office, for full amount of face and coupon, in 
payment of Ten-Forty Bonds. T. P. CHANDLER, 
Assistant Treasurer U. S.. Boston. 














| 1). i Be Lf : » .:_ , high dard of the M the publishers would direct 
| he will soon experience the full measure of his | altel: bi ie dekh aliens, alts Whe eitcneetiieaey 
| deserts. | LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 


--+<> + @&- 
FUNERAL OF HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 
The funeral of the late Hon. Josiah Quincy 


| took place from the Unitarian Church on Ar- 
lington street, at noon, on Wednesday, July 


6th. There was a large attendance of mourn- 
| ers. Among the audience were the Hon. Ed- 


_ward Everett, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
, Chief Justice Bigelow, Judge Russell, Mayor 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 
WM. CULLEN BRYANT, RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
| OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, LOUIS AGASSIZ, 
| HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, DONALD G. MITCHELL, 
| HARRIET E. PRESCOTT, GAIL HAMILTON, 
| FITZ HUGH LUDLOW, DAVID A. WASSON, 
| GEORGE S. LANG, FRANCIS WILLIAMS, 
C. C. COFFIN, (“Cartetoy,”) G. REYNOLDS, 
TUE AUTHOR OF “LIFE IN THE IRON MILLS.” 





—Fremont and Cochrane; and pledging our- 
selves to the maintenance of the platform and 






Contents of the July Nambcr. 
(Hr THE WIFE'S STORY. 


treets of New York and Boston, but is imbe- | 


: oe eee? z , Linco Ww . Gray, and many prowi- 
‘ile and submissive in Tennessee and New Or- | . Lincoln, Hon. Wm. C. Gray, i any J 


} nent merchants; also members of the State 
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; 
; 
: 










vans. If, in the profound peace of New York | 
nd entirely without necessity, the President 
isurps all the power of Congress and the Ju- 


Bliciary—as in the Arguelles case—or wholly 


uppresses the Senate by sending his tool Frank 
>, Blair to command an army without the 
hadow of a comiiszion, it is time to ask where | 
ve are. If these things are done in the green | 
ree, what may we not expect in the dry ?| 
Iver since 1861 T have done what I could to 
point out the dangerous tendency of this use 
if despotic power. Its necessary use is alarm- 
bny ; the moment it outgoes the strict limits of 
that necessity, it should arouse the most vigil- 
ant attention and rebuke. 

The only other artiele of the Baltimore Plat- 
orm in which the influence of Cleveland can 
be traced is that meaningless and hypocritical 
one supposed to relate to a change in’ the Cab- 
inet; an attempt to say nothing and yet save 
appearances — an attempt, the first half of! 
which was alone successful. The Baltimore | 
men knew then and know now that Mr. Lin-! 
coln neither plans, nor will consent, to change 
his Cabinet unless he ts toreed to it by a press- 
ure outside his party and so strong as to make 
it tremble. 

Two or three clay-trap compliments, one-half 
of which, you Know well, were neither deserved | 
nor sincerely offered, one honorable protest 
against the Government's infamous injustice to 
its colored soldiers, and one brave demand 
(the Amendment) borrowed trom its rival—this 
is the Baltimore Platform. Confiscation urged, | 
the control of Reconstruction claimed tor Con- 
eress and the people, needless Despotism  re- 
buked, and a Constituuonal Amendment de- 
manded to prohibit Slavery and give to ali men 
the vote—these are the merits of the Cleve- 


Rand Movement; its success thus far has been 


anmixed and most marked and beneficial. 

You dread a union between Cleveland and 
the Democrats. I should it. The 
ouly question is the terms of such union. Tam 
not uayself a voter, and could neither give nor 
take office under the present Constitution. 

But any Democrat who will join me in- se- 
euring alunion without a slave and with every 
man, black or white, equal’ before the Law, I 
shall be glad to work with. If Cleveland imitates 
the Republican party, and to win oftice deserts 
its principles, then 1 shall desert Cleveland. | 
But as the party now in power has betrayed us 
and Jett us only one chance in three of saving 
the Unien, [am disposed to try any other 
which gives its adhesion to right principles. 

In ordinary times, polities is of little interest 
tome. But to-day the nation hangs on the 
edge of Niagara. [have some hope, though 
but litth expectation, that it will be saved un- 
der its present leaders.. Duty bids me make 
every effort to insure its safety. Hence, 1 
joined the Cleveland Convention, as a protest 
against the calamity of Mr. Lincoln's re-elec- 
tion. I stilltrust that it may be made effectual 
to prevent that disaster. I hope the sound por- ' 
tion of the Democratic party-lovers of their 
country—will accept an Anti-slavery basis of | 
action and join us. To achieve sucha union | 
is my present effort. TI gave the Republican | 
Administration generous confidense for three 
years. Compromising. purposeless, halting, eow- 
ardly, they have disgusted their own) support- 
ers and well nigh wrecked the nation. That 
wav ruin lies. IT am anxious, at least. to. trv 
another. Watchful in the past against deceit, 
1 shall watch as vigilantly in the future, and 
when the Cleveland Movement coumits folly. 
1 shall rebuke and desert it. At present its 
existence is almost my only hope of anything 
good being bullied out of this Administration. 
~ All government in this coantry is an average 
made up between the purpose of the majority 
and that of the minority, whose strength the 
majority fears. Even if unsuccessfal at the 
ballot-box, Cleveland may still display such | 
strength as will encourage or subdue this Ad- 
ministration into loyal efficiency, as it has al- 
ready lifted the Baltimore Platform into de- 
cency: | 

Itis too early to form any opinion of the’ 
result of the coming canvass. Grant carries | 
the decision of it on the point of his sword. If} 

we Of Cleveland fail, I shall not be surprised. | 


welcome 


the support of its candidates, we call upon | 
every lover of true democratic liberty to rally | 
to our standard. 

“Resolved, also, That while in our judgment, 
the taking of the two candidates, for the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency, as the Baltimore 
Convention have done, from s/are States either 
in open or ill-suppressed rebellion, is fraught 
with danger to the Republic and is just cause 
of offense to the loyal North, the name of Fre- | 
mont, is under God, a tower of strength for 
true patriots-—and for all who think it of conse- | 
quence to have in the Presidency a leader with 
patriotic principles for his guide, rather than a | 
“politician,” whose only pilot is shifting expedi- | 
ency, and his only law ultimate necessity. | 

ALBION. 


[The above resolutions came to hand to late | 


for insertion in our last. ] | 
- > e+ 
; 


THE NEW ENROLMENT LAW. 


The Washington correspondent of the Spring- | 


field Republican says: 


The conference committee's report on the bill 
amendatory of the enrollment law was first re- 
jected in the Senate by three majority. An 
hour's excited debate followed, in) which Mr. 
Morrill administered a most severe rebuke to 
Carlile and Hendricks for their course on the 
subject, and the action was reconsidered and | 
the report then adopted by 18 to 17. Messrs | 
Conness and Van Winkle changed. The final 
vote was as follows:—Yeas—Messrs Anthony, 
Clark, Chandler, Conness, Fessenden, Foot, | 
Foster, Hale, Lane ot Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, 
Pomeroy,’ Ramsay, Sumner, Van Winkle, Wade, | 
Wilkinson, Wilson; Nays—Messrs Buckalew, . 
Carlile, Davis, Doolittle, Harlan, Harris, Hen- 
derson, Hendricks, Howe, Lane of Indiana, 
Mc Dougall, Powell, Riddle. Saulsbury, Sher- 
man, Trumbull, Willey. The absentees were 
Messrs Brown, Collamer, Dixon, Grimes, Har- 
ding. Howard, Nesmith, Richardson, Ten Eyck, 
Sprague, Conness, Cowan, Wright and Hicks. 

The bill is as tollows : 

First—The president may call for any num- 
ber of men as volunteers tor respective terms 
of one, two, and three years. Such volunteers 
or their substitutes shall be credited to town, 
township, ward, &c., toward the quota of which 
they may have volunteered or engaged as sub- 
stitutes. Every accepted and mustered vol- 
unteer for one vear shall receive $100 bounty, 
for two years 3200, tor three years $300, one- 
third of the bounty at the time of muster, one- 
third at the expiration of half the term of ser- 
vice, and one-third at the expiration of the term 
of service. In case ot bis death in service, the 
residue of the bounty goes to the widow, or, in 
case there is no widow, then to the children; 
if no children to the soldier’s mother, if she be 
a widow. 

Second—If the quota is not filled within fifty 
days after such call, then the president shall 
immediately order the draft for one year, to fill 
such quota or any part thereof. which may be 
unfilled, and in case of any such draft no pay- 
ment of money shall be accepted or received 
by the government as commutation to release 
anv enrolled or dratied man from personal ob- 
| vation to perform military service. 

Third—It shall be lawful tor the executive 
of any of the staces to send recruiting agents 
into any of the states declared to be in reveiiva, 
except Tennessee, Arkansas and Louisiana, to 
recruit volunteers under any call, under the 
provisions of this act, who shall be credited to 
the state and to the respective subdivision there- 
of which may procure enlistment. 

Fourth— Drafted men, substitutes, and vol- 
unteers, shall be assigned to organizations from 
their own states and as far as possible of their 
own selection. 

Fifth—Any person under sixteen, enlisted 
or mustered without the consent of his parents | 
or guardians, shall be immediately discharged 
: n the repayment of the bounty received by 

1 


and the officer knowingly enlisting or | 
mustering such person, shall « deeiaaiolt the 
service with forfeiture of pay and allowances 


; 


and be subject to court 
Sixth—Drafts shall be fer one hundred per 


_ dents and Faculty of Harvard College ; officers | 


Government ; the President, Fellows, ex-Presi- 
and members of the Massachusetts Historical | 
Society ; members of the Board of Education ; | 
Judges of the Supreme Bench; officers of the 

United States Court; the Mayor, Aldermen 

and Councilmen of this city; members of the | 
“bar, and clergymen of many denominations of | 
Boston and vicinity, and others. ‘The remains | 


| reposed in a coffin in front of the pulpit, which | 


bore the following inscription :— 
Jostan Quincy. | 


Born February 4, 1772. 
Died July 1, 1864. 


The services consisted of a voluntary and 
chant from the choir, after which passages were | 
read from the Scriptures by Rev. John D. | 
Wells, of Quincy. The hymn was sung, be- 


| ginning — 


“How happy is he born and taught 

Who serveth not another's will,’’ Xc. | 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Gannett in 

a most impreszive manner, and the service was | 


_ concluded with singing the hymn commencing : 


‘Like shadows gliding o’er the plain, 
Or clouds that move successive on,’’ &¢. 


Opportunity was then given for those present , 
| to look upon the features of the deceased ; after | 


which a cortege was formed, the following serv- | 
ing as pall-bearers: Hon. Edward Everett, | 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, and four ex-Mayors, 
viz: Hon. Alexander H. Rice, Hon. Charles | 
Wells, Hon. John P. Bigelow, and Hon. J. V. | 
C. Smith. | 

The procession moved as far as Cambridge 
bridge, where several organizations took their 
leave, and the remains were conveyed to 
Mount Auburn. 

Short services were held in the Chapel at 
Mount Auburn, conducted by Rey. Dr. Hill, 
President of Harvard College. The remains 
of the distinguished and beloved citizen were 
then committed to their final resting place. 

During the ceremonies in the city the flags 
on the State House, the City Hall and other 
buildings. and on the; public squares, were dis- 
played at half-mast. and the bells were tolled 
while the procession moved to Cambridge 
Bridge. 





MARRIAGES. 


In Cambridge, 28th ult., Oliver W. Hazard to Miss Magzgie 
, only daughter of John A. Fulton, Esq. both of C. 


«<> - @- 
DEATHS. 


In Dorchester, 2th ult., Hannah D., relict of 8. K. 
Smith, 62. 

In Strafford Centre, N H., 234 ult., Rev. David Pillsbury 
Harriman, 46 yrs. 4 mos. 

In Beautort, N.C., at the Military Hospital, Acting Master 
Jefferson Ford, of the Monticeilo, and a citizen of Winches- 


M 


ter 
In Brooklyn, Almeda County. Cal., May 15, John Came- 
ron, Esq., formerly of Boston, 54. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
ONE OF 


Hunnewell’s Great Remedies. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL COUGH | 
REMEDY.—The basis of this truly wonderful prepara- | 
tien, now of such well-earned celebrity, is a freedom from 
every component calculated to debilitate, and by such to al- 
low the greatest freedom of use. day or night, as the only 
true theory by which Tareas and Leng Complamis can be 
effectually cured. 

To prevent asking attention to long stories of great curcs. 
when local causes make almost all such complaints different 
n effect, [ would ask confidence, whieh wiil be sacred. in 
Coids, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Taroat, Bronchial and Asth- | 


tion. Testimonials from Physicians of the highest respecta- | 
bility. and from invalids, can be seen at my office by 1! in- | 
{F™ For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, | 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. | 
Weeks & Potter, Crafts & Williams, G. C. Goodwin & Co., | 
Carter, Rust & Co., M.S. Burr & Co., Wholesale Agents. 


oa ‘ 








ta" PALINGENESIS. 

G37> GLORYING IN THE GOAD. 

ta SAADI. 

(( THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 

tH WET-WEATHER WORK. 

CH MEXICO. 

Ge" THE RIM. Part IIT. 

tH" WATCHING. 

te ON HORSEBACK INTO OREGON. 

Gir ICE PERIOD IN AMERICA. 

C#~ HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS. 

C #> HAWTHORNE. 

(3 A SCENE FROM THE DOLLIVER ROMANCE. 

G7 IN MEMORY OF J. W. AND R. W. 

Gar CURRENCY. 

te MEYERBEER. 

(a7 THE MAY CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 

U3 REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 
Among the features of the number are three, to which the 
publishers teel warranted in directing special attention— 

“The Scene from the Dolliver Romance,’ Hawrnorne’s un- 
finished novel, the important and timely ‘House and Home 


Conclusion. 


| American Women, and the resume by “Carleton” of Gen. 
Grant's Virginia Campaign. 





3° Terms.—The subscription price of the ATLANTIC ia 
$3.00 per year, in advance. Subscriptions may begin with 
any number. Reduction to Clubs. The postage on the At- 
LANTIC must in all cases be paid at the office where it is re- 
ceived. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 


43--lw 135 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


State TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
Boston, June 3, 1864. 


The attention of the parties designated is called to the fol- | 


lowing extracts from Chapter 208 of the Acts of 1864: 

Sect. 2. Every corporation, and every banking association 
orgauized under the laws of, or located in this Commonwealth, 
having a capital stock divided into shares, and not exempted 
from state and municipal taxation, by the laws of the United 


| States. shall annually, between the first and tenth days of 


May, return to the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, under 
the oath of its cashier or treasurer, a complete list of its 


, share-holders, with their places of residence, the number of 
| shares belonging to each on the first day of May, the amount 


of the capital stock of the corporation, its place of business, 


and the par value and the cash market value of the shares 


on said first day of May. This return shall also be made by 


the stock department of *‘stock and mutual” insurance com- | 
| panies. 


Sect. 3. When any railroad extends beyond the limits of 
the State. the corporation shall return, in addition to what 


' is required in the preceding section, the whole cost, exclu- 


sive of ro!ling stock, of the road and its branches owned by 
the company, or represented in its capital stock. and the 
cost, exclusive of rolling stock, of the road and branches ly- 


| ing within the limits of this $ tate. 


Sect. 4. Every guardian who holds, or whose ward or wards 
holds stock in any corporation, and every executor. adminis- 
trator or trustee who holds in trust any such stock, shall, 
between the first and tenth days of May in each year, re- 
turn under oath to the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, the 
names and residences on the first day of that month, of 
themselves and all such wards or other persons to whom any 
portion of the income from such stock is payable, number 
of shares of stock so held, and the name and location of the 
corporation in which they are held. 

Sect. 9. When a line of telegraph extends berond the lim- 
its of the Commonvealth the corporation shall, in addition 
to the returns required by section two, return under the 


| oath of its Treasurer, the whole length of the line and the 


length of that part of the line lying between the limits of 
the Com:nonwealth. 


Sect. 10. Each coal and mining company chartered by this 


Commonwealth, or organized under the general laws, shall. 
in addition to the retarns required by section two, return at 
the sante time, under the oath of its Treasurer, the amount 
of taxes paid by such company within the preceding six 
months upon any of its real estate aud macilinery, specif; ing 
what was paid in this State, and what was paid elsewhere, 
and shall make a like return between the first and tenth dass 
of November as is required between the first and tenth days 
of May. 


| matic Complaints, Whooping Cough, and to all Throat and Sect. 13. ® * ® Any guardian, executor, administrator, or 


| Lung Complaints, which, when neglected, end in Consump- trustee, neglecting to comply with said requirements, shall | 


forfeit a sum not exceeding two hundred dollars. 
Sect. 14. If any corporation, company or association fails 


to make a return according to the provisions of this act. it 


shall forfeit two per cent. upon the per value of its capital 
stock. to be recovered by indictment. 


An immediate compliance with the above requirements of — 


the law will be requisite to prevent the enforcement of the 


H. K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


Paper,’ by Mrs. Stowe, upon American Manufactures for | 


MOUNT HOPE CEMETERY. 
The Jamaica Plain Cars, which leave the corner of Brom- 
{ field and Tremont Streets at 2.10 P M., will connect daily, 
| until November 1, with a coach to the Cemetery, which will 
return at 5 P.M. 
Fare 15 cents each way. 
Price of full lots $125; half lots $75. Applications for 





or at the office of the City Registrar. 
HENRY CROCKER, 


, 388—tnovl Chairman of Trustees, 


FAIRBANKS’ 





SCALES! 





Universally Acknowledged 





— FOR— 
Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
rO BE THE STANDARD! 

For sale in every variety—as Ilay. Coal, Railroad, Portable 
| Platform and Counter Seales; Butchers’, Druggists’ and 
| Bankers’ Scales, &c., at their warehouse, 
| 

118 MILK STREET, 
(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 


118 
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LAND SCRIP FOR SALE. 








The subscriber, having been appointed by the Governor 
and Council Commissioner to sell the scrip for 324,000 acres 
of land granted by the act of Congress of 1862 to this Com- 
| monweaith, for the promotion of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts, now offers the scrip for One Hundred Thousand 
| Acres at public sale. 
| The income of the fund thus to be raised has been devoted 
| by the Legislature to the support of the Agricultural Col- 
| lege and the Institute of Technology. It is believed that no 
| safer investment of money can be made, in these unsettled 
| times, than in this scrip. Itisno figure of speech now to 
say, that land is the only real estate—the only property of 
reliable permanent value. The scrip may be located at once, 
or it may be held without care, or risk of loss, or the pay- 
ment of taxes, for location at any future time. Capitalists 
or coinpanies, by locating these lands in large tracts, in those 
States where slavery is going out, may find rich rewards for 
| their enterprise by organizing settlements upon them. The 
| erection of a school-house in place of a slave-pen, in any lo- 
' eality, soon doubles the value and price of land. : 

Citizens interested in the Agricultural College and the In- 
| stitute of Technology are urged to attend to this matter. 

Every acre of this land ought to be taken by the people of 

' our own Commonwealth, who are its real ownera, and whose 
interests require its immediate sale at a fair price. Fifty 

cents in gold may buy an acre of excellent land. 

| Each piece of scrip is for 160 acres, and entitles the holder 

j to locate upon any Government lands which are open, to 

| private entry at £1.25 per acre. 

| The title is direct from the United States to this Common- 

| wealth, and the serip, by assignment in blank, under the 

| hand and seal of the Commissioner, becomes a simple and 
| sure title, which may be sold and transferred by mere de- 
| livery. 

That our own citizens may have an opportunity to pur- 
chase, I offer this scrip for sale to the highest bidder, upon 

| the following conditions : 

' 1. The bids must be sent by mail or otherwise, to the sub- 
scriber, on or before the 23d day of July. 1864, in sealed en- i 
velopes, marked “Bids for Land Scrip,” with the full name | 
and residence of the party. The bids may be in this formf: | 

| **] will take pieces of the Land Scrip, 160 acres each, | 
at cents per acre, on terms advertised.”’ (Signes.) 

The bids will be all opened and recorded at one time, in 

' presence of acommittee of the Council appointed by the 

| Governor. 

2. Bids can only be received for 16) acres, or multiples of 
that number. 
3. One quarter of the price must be paid within ten days 

' after notice of the acceptance of the bid shall be deposited in 
the post-office, and the balance on delivery of the scrip in 
twenty days more. 

4. No bid of less than eighty cents per acre will be re- 
ceived. ' 

5. Bids by persons or companies of other States must be 

guaranteed by citizens of this Commonwealth. 
HENRY F. FRENCH, 

6 and 7 Barristers’ Ifalj, Boston, Naas. 


| 
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\. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


385 Washington Street, Boston. 


Eytrascz To Facrorr so. 5 Avery St. ! 
13—ly 


PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Masic fer Pasties. 








| 
CITY OF BOSTON. | 


Treasury Notes with June coupons undetached are now re- | 


lots may be made to the Superintendent, at the Cemetery, | 


|) FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO.) 


AND CAN’? MAKE DRUNKARDS, 
BUT 
Is THE BEST TONIC 


Iu the Werld. 





t#” READ WHO SAYS SO: 





From the Rev. Levi G. Beck, Pastor of the Baptist Charch, | 


| Pemberton, N.J., formerly of the North Baptist Church, 

Philadelphia. 

. © ° . . . 

I have known Loofland’s German Bitters favorably for a 

number of years. I have used them in my own family, and 

| have been so pleased with their effects that [ was induced to 

| recommend them to many others, and know that they have 

operated in a strikingly beneficial manner. I take great 

pleasure in thus publicly proclaiming this fact, and calling 

| the attention of those afflicted with the diseases for which 

they are recommended, to these Bitters, knowing from expe- 

rience that my recommendation will be sustained. 1 do this 

more cheerfully as Hoofiands Bitters is intended to benefit 

| the afflicted, and is ‘‘not a rum drink.” 
Yours truly, 


LEVI G. BECK. 


dia of Keligious Knowledge and Christian Chronicle, Phil- 

adel phia. 
Although not disposed to favor or recommend patent med- 
icines in general, through distrust of their ingredients and 
effects, I yet know of no sufficient reasons why a man may 
not testify to the benefits he believes himself to have receiv- 
| ed from any simple preparation, in the hope that he may 
| thus contribute to the benefit of others. 
| 1 do this the more readily in regard to Hoofland’s German 
| Bitters, prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, of this city, because 
| TI was prejudiced against them for many years, under the 
| impression that they were chiefly analeoholic mixture. Iam 
| indebted to my friend, Robert Shoemaker, Esq., for the re- 
| moval of this prejudice by proper tests, and for encourage- 
| ment to try them when suffering from great and long con- 

tinued debility. The use of three bottles of these bitters at 
| the beginning of the present year, was followed by evident 
| relief and restoration to a degree of bodily and mental vigor 

which I had not felt for six months before, and had almost 
| despaired of regaining. I therefore thank God and my 
| friend for directing ine to the use of them. 

J. NEWTON BROWN, Philadelphia. 


| From Rev. J. Newton Brown, D.D., Editor of the Facyclope- 
' 


From the Rev. Jos. H. Kennard, Pastor of the l('th Baptist 

Church. 

Dr. Jackson :—Dear Sir,—TI have been frequently request- 
ed te connect my name with commendations of different 
kinds of medicines, but regarding the practice as out ef my 
appropriate sphere, I have in all cases declined ; but with a 


clear proof in various instances, and particularly in my fain- | 


| ily, of the usefulness of Dr. Hoofland’s German Bitters, I 
| depart for once from my usual course, to express my full 
conviction that, for general deinlity of the system, and espec- 
tally for Liver Complaint, at ts a s1fe and valuable prepara- 
tion. In some cases it may fail; but usually, I doubt not, 


it will be very beneficial to those who suffer from the above 


Be. 
Yours, very respectfully, J. 1. KENNARD, 
Kighth, below Coates Street, Philadelphia 





| From Rev. Warren Randolph, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
| Germantown, Penn. 

Dr. C. M. Jackson:—Dear Sir,—Peraonal experience cn- 
ables me to say that I regard the German Bitters prepared 
by you as a most excellent medicine. In case-of severe cold 
and general debility I have been greatly benefitted by the 
use of the bitters, and doubt not they will produce similar 
effects on others. Yours, truls, 

WARKEN RANDOLPH, 
Germantown, Pa. 


| From Rev. J. H. Turner, Pastor of Hedding M. E. Church, 
| Philadelphia. 

Dr. Jeckson :—Dear Sir—Having used your German Bitters 

in my family frequently, I am prepared to say that it has 

been of great service. I believe that in most cases of gener- 


al debility of the system itis the safest and most valuable | 


remedy of which I have any knowledge. 
Yours, respectfully, J H. TURNER, 
No, 726 N. Nineteenth Street. 


From the Rev. .7. M. Lyons, formerly Pastor of the Colum 
bus, (N.J.,) and Milestown, (Pa..) Baptist Churches. 
New Rocuatie, N.Y. 
Dr. C. M. Jackson :—Dear Sir,—I feel it a pieasure thus. 
of my own accord, to bear testimony to the excellence of 
the German Bitters. Some years since, being much afflicted 
with dyspepsia, I used them with very beneficial results. I 
have often recommended them to persons enfeebled by that 
tormenting disease, and have heard from them the most 
flattering testimonials as to their great value. In cases of 
general debility, I believe it to be a tonic that cannot be sur- 
passed. J.M. LYONS. 


From the Kev. ‘ihomas Winter, Pastor of Roxborough Bap- 
tist Church. 

Dr. Jackson :—Dear Sir.—-I feel it due to your excellent 
preparation. Ilootiand (ierman Bitters, to add my testimony 
to the deserved reputation it has obtained. 1 have for years, 
at times, been troubled with great disorder in my head and 
nervous system. I was advised by a friend to try a bottle 
of your German Bitters. I did so, and have experienced 
great and unexpected relief. My health has been very ma- 
terially benefitted. I confidently recommend the article 
where I meet with cases similar to my own, end have been 
assured by many of their good effects. 

f T. WINTER. 


Respectfully yours, 
Roxborough, Pa. 


From Rev. J. 8. Herman, of the German Keformed Church, 

Kutztown, Berks County. Pa. 

Dr. €. M. Jackson :—Kespec'ed Sir,--T have been troubled 
with dyspepsia nearly twenty years, and have never used any 
medicine that did me as much good asx Hoofland’s Bitters. 
Lam very much improved in health, after having taken five 


bottles. 3 
Yours. with respect, J. 8. HERMAN. 
PRICES. 
Large size, (holling nearly double quantity.) 
$1.00 per bottie—half dozen, 25.09. 
Small size, 75 cents per bottle—haif dozen, 24.09. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


See that the signature of “C. M. JACKSON” is on 
the WRAPPER of each bottle 

Should your nearest Draggist not have the article. do not 
be put uff by any of the intoxicating preparations that may 
be offered in ita place, but send to us, and we will forward, 


securely packed, by express. 


Principal Office and Manafactery, 
No. 631 ARCH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JONES & EVANS, 


Saccessers te C. M. JACKSON & Coa. 


JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, _ PROPRIETORS. 
PIANIST, 
For tale by Druggists and Dealers in every town in the 
13 Avery Street, Beston. United : 
Trxus—Teaching, per quarter, €20 ; Playing for Cotillion, GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, Mass., Agents for New 

















The office of the BOSTON STENCIL WORKS. where those 
useful little plates for marking clothing with InpELieie INK 
can be cut in a few minutes, while wait, if desir- 

; able, is removed to 1} Water Street, one door from Wash- 
, ington Street. 
| Orders for large Stencil Work, Steel Stamps, Brands, Dies, 


ail 





| Seals, EMBOSSING PRESSES, &e.. promptly attended to. 


Agents supplied with Dies, Ink, Boxes, Brushes, &e., 
at reasonable prices. 


SUMNER & SON. 


_f1—3m 








WANTED, 
One or two business young men. to act as Canvassing 

Agents. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 

Apply in person at this office. 16— 


PAGE’S VEGETABLE SYRUP, 
FOR FEMALES. 
| A Relief te Weman in her hour of Trial. 
This valuable medicine was first introduced in 1835- 
since which time it has been used by some of the first ladies 
| Of the country, and can be relied upon as giving the desired 
relief. 
Its object is to assist Nature, not thwart it. 
The formula originated with a Physician of high standing 
and extensive practice. 
It is purely vegetable, perfectly simple, and can be taken 
without the least danger to the most delicate constitution. 
Inquire for Circular at any druggiat’s. 


GILMAN BROTHERS, 
109 Milk Street, Besten, 
PROPRLETORS. 





HOW TO SAVE COAL. 
Fil H’s PATENT 
; LAMP-HEATING APPARATUS. 
For Cooking Purposes. 


With a common coal oil lamp or with gas. 


worth of oil, a very comfortable meal can be cooked, and in 


} 
' 
By the flame of a moderate-sized lamp, at a cost of a cent’s 
! It isa decidedly “handy 


less time than by any other fuel. 
| thing to have about the house.” 
| For sale at the Agents, 


Messrs. WHITNEY & TAPPAN, 


Neo. 15 Winter Street. 
38—Tw 


U. S. 5=20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES & CO., 


Ne. 90 State Street. 





4—tf 


| BUY THE 
‘ “PIONEER Boy,” 


{ $1.25, frce by Mail. 





WALKER, WISE & CO.: 
Sn BOSTON. 


| 
| THE NEW 
AMERICAN CYCLOPLEDIA ; 
In sixteen volumes, 8vo, double columns, 750 pages each. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


The Annual Cyclopedia, 


— AND— 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
For 1861 and 1862. 
In two volumes, (that for 1863 will be ready in April.) 


In view of the greatly increased cost of printing and bind- 
ing, the Publishers of this great National work have been 
| constrained to increase the price as follows : 


: Cloth, $4 per vel.; Sheep $4.75; half Ture 
key, $53 half Russia, $5.50. 

These works are xold by subscription, and may be obtained 
by remitting the price to the undersigned. Immediately 
upon receipt of the money, they will be sent by express, pre- 
paid, to any address ; or they will be sent, if so desired, to 
|-be paid for on delivery. 

Parties so desiring, may subscribe and take one or more 
volumes per month. 

Liberal Commissions allowed to Canvassing and Local 
Agents. 

Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 
be furnished at wholesale prices for cash on delivery. 

Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates. 

We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 
Galleries. &e., which we will sell cheap for cash. 

Catalogues furnished when desired. 

For further particulars eall at our rooms, or address C. M. 
DINSMORE, Agent for 
! DD. APPLETON & CoO., 
| Ne. 151 Washington St., opp. Old Seuath, 

BOSTON, MASS. = 

Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

P.S.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- 
urned by express at our expense, provided it is done imme- 
diately. and the goods are not damaged. 26— 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY, 
JOHN A. ANDREW, Geoverner. 


A PROCLAMATION. 
Whereas, it is provided in the 17th section of the 176th 
chapter of the Acts of 1862, that whenever the Commission- 
ers of Pilots for Boston Harbor, or other persons properly 
| authorized in said Act, shall recommend to the Governor and 
Couneil changes or modifications of the Pilot Regulations for 
the ports or places within their respective jurisdictions, such 
changes or modifications, if approved by the Governor and 
Council, shall be proclaimed by the Governor, and the same 
shall be published for four weeks successively, thereby hay 

ing the force of law, and to be obeyed accordingly ; 

And whereas, a petition from the Branch Pilots of the 

| ports of New Bedford and Fairhaven has been submitted to 
the Governor and Council, and recommended by the Ward- 
ens of the ports upon Buzzard’s Bay and Martha's Vineyard. 
that the pilot regulftions of said ports be modified by an in- 
crease of ‘fees, as asked for in said petition : 

Now, therefore, be it known, that the following order was 

| passed in Council, May 12, 1864:— 

Ordered, That for the period of one year from date the 
rates for Pilotage, as provided in chapter 176 of the Acts of 
1862. be so amended that the Pilotage from the ports of New 
Bedford and Fairhaven to Clark's Point Lighthouse, both in- 
ward and outward, shall be Fifty (5%) Cents per foot, instead 

| of Thirty-five (35) Cents, as is now provided, and that the Pi- 
lotage from the sea. inward to abreast of Clark's Point Light- 
house, shall be Two Dollars and Twenty-five ($2.25) Cent« 
instead of One Dollar and Ninety ($1.90) Cente, as is now 
provided. 

Given at the Council Chamber in Boston, this 12th day of 
May, in the year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty 
four. JOHN A. ANDREW. 

By His Excellency the Governor, with the advice of Coun 

OLIVER WARNER, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


ASSESSORS’ NOTICE. BES) 





—~ 


cil. 
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Asszssons’ Orrice, Crry Hat, } 
May 2, 15844. 

The Assessors of the City of Boston hereby give notice to 
the inhabitants of said city, and to all persons liable to pay 
taxes thervin. that the office will be open from the first day 
of May until the first day of July next, to receive the valu- 
ation of estates, and all persons liable to be taxed in said 
city are requested to bring in at the office true and perfect 
lists of ail the polis, and schedules and estimates of the es- 
tates. real and personal, for which they are liable to pay 
taxes. 

Persons holding estates in trust, whether for minors or oth- 
erwine, are particularly requested to furnish the Assessors 
with statemenge in relation to such estates. 

When estates of persons deceased have been divided dur- 
ing the past year, or have changed hands from other causes, 
the executors, administrators, or other persons interested, 
are respeetfully requested to give notice of such changes at 


| that office. 


The following enumeration may serve as a guide to assist 
inhabitants in making up their statement : 

Polls—number of twenty years and upward; realestste ; 
money at interest, and other debts more than they are in- 
delited to pay interest for; shares and stock in banks, insur- 
ance com panies, manufacturing and other incorporated com - 
panies ; publie stock and securities of all kinds within or 
without the State; goods, wares and merchandise, and other 
stock in trade; vessels of all kinds, at home or abroad, with 
their stores and appurtenances; household furniture ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars in value ; horses and carriages ; 
income from profession, trade or employment, exceeding six 
hun’red dollars. 

Any person neglecting to furnish the Assessors with « list 
of ali their personal property, within the time specified, shall 
be doomed at the legal meeting of the Board of Assessors, 
agreeably to the laws of the Commonwealth. 

No abatement shall be allowed to a person unless he makes 
application therefor within six months after the date of his 
tax bill. (Gen’l Stat. Ch. 11, Sec. 47.” 

GEORGE JACKSON, Chairman. 
HENRY &: "°°" : 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 


ANTI-SLAVERY ACTION IN THE SENATE. 

Our readers ‘Will be interested int noting the 
progress of Anti-Slavery legislation in the Sen- 
ate, and especially will they admire the skill, 
industry and perseverance, with which Mr. 
Summer has pushed forward certain important 
measures. 

Qn the 21st of June, our Senator moved to 
take up the ‘House Bill to repeal the Fugitive 
Slave Acts of 1798 and 1850. Mr. Hendricks, 
of Indiana, opposed the motion, in a good tem- 
pered speech, in the course of which he paid 
the following tribute to Mr. Sumner’s earnest- 
ness and fidelity. Said he: 


The interest represented by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, I think in all reason, has 
had enough of the time of this session. For 
some months during the first part of the session 
scarcely a bill was considered at all that did 
not have some connection with the colored 
race. The very measure that the Senator now 
asks to be considered by the Senate has once 
been considered ; I think has occupied nearly 
one week of the time of the Senate, and the 
judgment of the Senate upon the different 
questions has been distinctly — to the 
effect that the Senate was willing to repeal the 
law of 1850, but unwilling to repeal the law of 
1792. # * # 

If Senators think that this race demands the 
attention of the body to the exclusion of every 
other interest of the country, then let us say 
at once that the Senator from Massachusetts 
shall have all the balance of the session for his 

rticular measures. His Freedman’s Bureau 

ill has been pressed upon the Senate, and I 
supposed when he was calling for the attention 
ot the Senate that it was to press the immediate 
consideration of that bill. * * * 

He cannot say that the Senate has refused 
to consider his bills when he has urged them. 
The Senator has so much determination of pur- 

about him that it cannot be avoided that 
is bills shall be considered. Sometimes I have 
agreed to consider them rather than fight his 
determined demand. Being zealous in his 
cause of course is a merit, if his cause is right, 
which I do not choose to discuss just now ; but 
in view of the fact that we have a bill on this 
subject to a very considerable extent matured 
according to the judgment of the Senate, and 
in view of the further fact that this question 
has no practical importance, there being ne 
slaves returned to bondage, I insist that the 
Senate ought not to take up that bill. 


Saulsbury, (Copperhead) of Delaware, spoke 
on the same side ; and then certain Republican 
Senators came to the rescue of the Kidnapping 
Bills. Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, first put in 
his oar. “No time”—this was Doolittle’s plea. 
Mr. Sumner replied that nobody proposed to 
debate the bill except the Wisconsin Senator, 
who perhaps meant to “put in a plea for slave- 

catching.” Whereupon Doolittle got angry, 
(small blame to him for that !) and said: 


The honorable Senator appeals personally to 
me, saying that he presumes there is to be no 
discussion on this question, unless his friend 
from Wisconsin wants to make a “plea for 
slave-hunting.” Sir, the Senator from Wis- 
consin bows to the Senator from Massachusetts. 
He is learned, learned beyond comparison. I 
sometimes almost fear that he is so learned he 
has lost all practical sense. When the Senator 
from Delaware (Saulsbury) expressly declares 
to the Senate that this question must be dis- 
cussed and shall be discussed, that it cannot 

ass in an hour nor in a day, and when the 

enator from Kentucky, (Garrett Davis) with 
whom he ought certainly to be somewhat ac- 
quainted, and to have some practical sense of 
his powers of endurance when he comes to dis- 
cuss this question of repealing the fugitive slave 
law, I think the honorable Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts does great injustice in turning upon 
me and asking if I want to make a “plea for 
slave-hunting,” and that there will be no 
speaking ne it is by the honorable Senator 
from Wisconsin. Sir, I have more practical 
knowledge of the state of affairs in this body, 
it seems to me, than the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts, although I confess I have not 
one half the learning on these subjects. 


Doolittle proceeded to say that’ he thought 
it was not right to press reluctant Senators to 
vote against what they regarded as their Con- 
stitutional obligations,—and so on. Here is Mr. 
Sumner’s reply : 


The speech of the Senator belongs to th® 
class of what may be called dilatory motions» 
or a speech to sustain a dilatory motion. He 
announces to us that there is to be an opposi- 
tion to this bill, and mentions several Senators 
who menace speeches. If those speeches are 
to come, [ say let us hear them and be done 
with them, because that bill from the House 
must be passed by Congress during this session. 
The Senator wishes to have it postponed; he 
wishes to set aside what the House has done ; 
and he thinks that those who press the bill 
which now has the sanction of the House want 
practical sense. Sir, permit me to say to that 
Senator it is himself who wants practical sense. 
He fails to see the requirements of his country 
at this hour; he fails to see what is due to the | 
civilization of the age; and in that respect he 
shows a want of practical sense in the highest de- 
gree. Sir, I do not wish to say anything per- 
sonal to that Senator; but when he makes the 
suggestion that any one on this floor wants 
pecans sense, I throw it back upon him when 

e stands up here to arrest a bill that has al- | 
ready passed the House of Representatives to 
sweep from the statute-book of the land a sys- | 
tem of legislation which at this moment is an 
infamy. If there is anything which now brings | 
upon our cause in foreign lands discredit, and 
makes it a burden to our friends, it is this very | 
act which at this moment receives indirectly | 
the support of the Senator from Wisconsin ; 
and yet he rises here to taunt us for the want 
of practical sense. Sir, when he seeks to up- 
bold even indirectly this act he wants practical 
patriotism as well as practical sense. 


| 


The Wisconsin Senator replied, but in a 
subdued tone. John P. Hale objected to tak- 
ing up the bill, because he wanted to take up 
some Navy legislation, but he did not press his 
objection. Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, wanted 
to take up his bill to secure the freedom of 
elections. Doolittle tried to stave off the ques- 
tion by a motion to go into executive session, 
to which Mr. Wilson objected, and the motion 
was lost, 14 to 20. Finally, Mr. Sumner had 
his way and the bill was taken up. Here is 
the vote : . 





Yxas—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, 
Clark, Conness, Dixon,Fessenden, Foot,Grimes, 
Hale, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howe, Lane of 
Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Pomeroy, Ramsey, | 





Sprague, Summer, Ten Eyck, Wade, Wilkin- 
son, and Wilson—25. 

Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan, | 
Davis, Doolittle, Hendricks, Johnson, Lane of | 
Indiana, Nesmith, Powell, Richardson, Riddle, | 
Saulsbury, Sherman, Trumbull, Van Winkle, | 
and Witlley—16, 

ABsSENT—Messrs. Collamer, Foster, Hard- 


ing, Henderson, Hicks, McDougall, and Wright 
—7. 

A creditable record,—only Cowan, Doolittle, | 
Reverdy Johnson, Indiana, Lane, Nesmith of 
Oregon, Sherman, Trumbull, Van Winkle and 
Willey, of the professedly Republican side* vot- 
ing “Nay.” Here questions of order were in- 
terposed, which consumed the time until the 
recess; Mr. Sumner consented that Mr. Grimes, 
of lowa, should occupy the evening session with 


° 





| rule, the Senator from Iowa knows very well; 


| they feel it keenly. 


| privileges, and said it was a pity that there was 
_ not somebody to lampblack white men and so se- 


some of his bills. Here for the present we 
leave this question. 

Pretty soon, much no doubt to the disgust of 
Hendricks, Saulsbury, Doolittle & Co., the in- 
evitable question came up again on the Wash- 
ington ‘and Georgetown Railroad Bill. Mr. 
Sumner moved this amendment : “ 

And provided further, That there shall be no 
exclusion from any car on account of color. 

Saulsbury was on his feet in a moment, with 


“a little story.” He said : 
I saw an illustration the other day of this “no 
exclusion on aceount of color.” . It is not often 


that I ride in them ; but it happened the other 
morning in coming to the Senate I took a seat 
in one of them. The car was very much crowd- 
ed. Stopping at a crossing some ladies came 
into the car. I got up and gave my seat to a 
lady. Half a dozen other gentlemen got up 
and gave their seats to ladies. But in one cor- 
ner bat one of these beautiful free men of Afri- 
can descent, the only negro in the car, too dig- 
nified to get up and give his seat to a white la- 
dy. Thatis one of the beautiful advantages 
resulting from this doctrine of “no exclusion on 
account of color,” a practical illustration of their 
fitness to ride in cars with white ple. I 
think such an example ought certainly to influ- 
ence the Senate to vote against any exclusion 
on account of color. 


Poor Saulsbury was no doubt too drunk to 
consider that his incident tended to show the 
propriety of making politeness a test, and not 
color, and was therefore no argument against 
the amendment. Hendricks objected that the 
proviso would injure the property as an invest- 
ment. John Sherman thought the road ought 
to have a liberal charter, and that popular clam- 
or ought not to be directed against it by such 
an amendment. Trumbull thought the provis- 
ion unnecessary, and Willey said it was an at- 
tempt to regulate a matter which could not de 
regulated by law,and furthermore he denied that 
there was now any distinction. Sumner replied 
briefly and pointedly to each and all. Henry 
Wilson then made one of his hearty speeches 
for the amendment. We quote: 


I shall vote for this amendment, and my own 
observation in these cars convinces me that jus- 
tice, not to say decency, requires that I should 
do so. Some weeks ago I rode to the Capitol 
in one of these cars. On the front part of the 
car, standing with the driver, were, I think, five 
clergymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
dressed like gentlemen and behaving like gen- 
tlemen. These clergymen were riding with the 
driver on the front platform, and inside the car 
were two drunken loafers conducting and be- 
having themselves so badly that the conductor 
threatened to turn them out. I thought that 
sight was a fair illustration of this exclusion 
of colored persons from the railway cars. These 
were men of intelligence and of character, rid- 
ing on the outside of the car, and a couple of 
ragged drunken loafers inside, cursing and 
swearing, and the conductor threatening to 
turn them out of the car. You may often see 
in these cars every sort of person beside you, 
and well dressed colored people, women too, 
and on cold and rainy days, thrust out on the 
front platform with the driver. 

We are told that this company has no right 
to make this distinction. e do not believe 
they have any such right ; but still, in defiance 
of the law and in defiance of decency, they per- 
severe in this practice. I rode down with some 
members of the Senate last nightin a car,and out 
on the front part with the driver were respecta- 
ble, well-dressed colored persons, of both sexes. 
I shall therefore vote for this amendinent, and 
let this company understand that they are act- 
ing not only in defiance of their charter, but in 
defiance of the will of Congress. 


Trumbull spoke again, contending that the 
amendment would not alter the law, and that 
although it was made with a good motive yet it 
ought not to be pressed, because— . 


Even in a good cause, and in a holy cause, 
if you can accomplish your object without doing 
anything that shall excite the hostility or enmi- 
ty of those who disagree with you, that is surely 
the better way to do it. Let us win if we can 
these devotees of slavery. If there is a preju- 
dice here in regard to color, let us not make an- 
gry those who have that prejudice unless we 
can gain something to freedom by it. That is’ 
the point. Inasmuch as there is no restriction 
to be removed by the amendment, no object to 
be accomplished by it, inasmuch as the right of 
the colored person is the same with or without 
it, 1 would not insist upon it, and I shall there- 
fore with the view which I entertain vote 
against it for the reason that it is wholly vets 6 
erative and does not alter in the least the right 
of the colored person. 


Wilson replied to Trumbull with spirit and 
effect. Then Grimes, of Iowa, struck in on the 
wrong side and Connecticut Foster put in his’ 
interlocutory remark now and then. Grimes | 
and Foster had both, so they said, been seated 
by the side of black people in the cars; ergo) 
there was no need of legislation ! 

Mr. Sumner.—I know that there are cars in | 
which colored persons are admitted; and the 
Senator from Connecticut announces that he 
had the satisfaction of riding in one of them to- 
night. 

Mr. Foster.—I did not say the “satisfaction.” 
(Laughter. 

Mr. Sumner.—Very well, he did so; it was 
in that way that he came to the Senate to- 
night. But then one example does not prove a 





“one rose does not make a summer ;” and we all 
know that there are cars from which they are 
excluded, and the Senator must be too familiar 
with the feelings and the sentiments of that op- 
pressed race in this District not to know that 
Several of them have call- 
ed upon me to explain the grievance as they 
feelit. I have told them that they might have 
a legal remedy ; they have said that it was in 
vain for them to attempt to get it ; some of them 
had not the means to employ lawyers ; and the 
Senator knows very well that a legal remedy is 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. Grimes.—I should like to have the Sen- 
ator answer me one question, Suppose we pass 
this amendment, and put it into the law, and the 
company goes on and does exactly as it has been 
doing, excluding these men, what are these col- 
ored men going to do? Have they not got to 
goto lawthen? Will they not be compelled 
toemploy lawyers? If that be so, what ad- 
vantage will it be to them to adopt this amend- 
ment under the present condition of things. 

Mr. Sumner.—I will answer right there. Be- 
cause the company will not dare to continue 
this outrage in the face and eyes of a positive 
provision of statute. That is the answer. 


Grimes tried another tack, and justified the 
setting apart of cars for the colored people. 
Then the Delaware Copperhead, Saulsbury, 
pleaded for symmetry in legislation, and cited a 
case where an amendment of his had been re- 
jected as surplusage ; and this was surplusage ; 
and then he became sarcastic about Sambo's 


cure their rights’ Hendricks joined Grimes in 
justifying the separate cars. To him also Mr. 
Sumner replied ; and then Powell, of Kentucky, ' 
finding the contest going badly, became abu- | 





sive, and then the vote was taken with this ad-/ dare vote plumply to kill it. 
| Obio, then spoke sensibly against dilatory mo- 
| Yeas.—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, | tions, but said he was willing to yield for the 

Clark, Collamer, Conness, Dixon, Foot, How-! purpose of showing courtesy to the absent | At 
Davis. Saulsbury professed that he only want- 
ed to give Davisa chance. Willey said he did 
not mean to be factious, but thotight the Senate 
should be courteous to the long-winded Senator 
from Kentucky. Both sides then began to be 
good-natured, and Mr. Shmner expressed his 
willingness to compromise, and after one more 
refusal tp adjourn, and one more refusal to go 


verse result: 


ard, Morgan, Pomeroy, Samner, Wade, and 
Wilson—14. ; 

Nays.—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan, 
Davis, Foster, Grimes, Hendricks, Johnson, 
Lane of Indiana, Powell, Riddle, Saulsbury, 
Sherman, Ten Eyck, Trumbull and Willey— 
16. 

ABSENT— Messrs. Doolittle, Fessenden, Hale, 
Harding, Harris, Henderson, Hicks, Howe, 
Lane of Kansas, McDougall, Morrill, Nesmith, 








/” Mr. Sumner.—I now 


Ri a: : Van. Winkle, 

Wilken and Week tise 

Was this the end? Not by considerable. 
This action was in Committee of the Whole. 
When the Bill was reported to the Senate the 
following proceedings took place : 
move again the amend- 
ment which I offered in committee : 

Provided, That there shall 
from any car on account of 


} no exclusion 







I ask for the yeas and nays. ; 

The yeas nays were ordered ; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 17, mays 16; as follows : 

Yras.—Messrs. wn, C Conness, Dix- 
on, Foot, Hale, Harlan, Lane of Kansas, 
Morgan, Morrilt; Pom say, Sprague, 


Sumner, Wade, and Wilson—17. 

Nays.— Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan, 
Doolittle, Foster, Grimes, Johnson, Lane of In- 
diana, Powell, Riddle, Saulsbury, . 
Ten Eyck, Trumbull and hig 8 

ABSENT—Messrs. Anthony, Chandler, Colla- 
mer, Davis, Fessenden, Harding, Harris, Hen- 
derson, Hendricks, Hicks, Howard, McDougall, 
Nesmith, Richardson, Wilkinson and Wright— 
16. 

A comparison of the two votes shows that 
Mr. Sumner, on the second, got Messrs. Hale, 
Harlan, Howe, Jim Lane, Morrill, Ramsay 
and Sprague, who were absent the first time. 
He lost Arthony, Chandler, Collamer, and 
Howard, who were absent on the second vote. 
The nays gained Doolittle, and Van Winkle, 
and lost Davis, and Hendricks. The bill was 
passed 23 to 8, 

Turn we again to the contest on the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bills. “On the 22d ult. Mr. Sum- 
ner again moved to take up the subject. Mr. 
Saulsbury moved an adjournment saying, “Let 
us have one day without the nigger!” Mr. 
Sumner called the yeas and nays, and the Sen- 
ate refused to adjourn, 8 to 28. Cowan, Van- 
Winkle, and Willey voting yea; Reverdy 
Johnson pleaded for postponement on the 
ground that Garrett Davis, who wanted to 
speak, was too sick to be present. The follow- 
ing amusing colloquy then took place : 

Mr. Sumner.—The Senator from Kentuck 
has had ample notice. He knew that this bill 
would be moved as soon as I could get the floor. 

Mr. Johnson.—The honorable member did 
not hear me, I am sure, or he would not have 
made such an answer. I said the Senator from 
Kentucky was sick. 

Mr. Sumner.— What he has to say is, as he 
has announced, a second edition of a speech on 
Massachusetts. He can make that as well on 
any other bill as on this. 

Mr. Johnson.—I do not know what he is go- 
ing to say. 

r. Sumner.—He announced that yesterday. 
We understand it on this side. 

Mr. Wilson.—We shall have up another bill 
on which the Senator from Kentucky can make 
his speech. * 

Mr. Johnson.—Speaking from an experience 
of some years before the honorable member 
from Massachusetts became a member of this 
body as well as since, I have never known a 
bill pressed in the absence of a Senator who 
had the floor upon the bill and expressed a de- 
sire to debate it. 

Mr. ‘Sumner.—The Senator is entirely m‘s- 
taken if he supposes any one had the floor on 
this bill. 

Mr. Johnson.— The Senator from Kentucky 
had the floor when it was up before. . 

Mr. Sumner.—I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. Johnson.—I understand it to be so; and 
he is sick and unable to be here. 

Mr. Sumner.—The public business cannot 
wait. Again and again has this measure been 
ata in deference to the Senator from 

entucky. He was aware when he went a- 
way this afternoon that it would be pressed 
this evening if I could get the floor. 

Mr. Johnson.—That I understand. 

Mr. Sumner.—And further, he had the good- 
ness to announce to us yesterday the subject of 
his speech, which was the second edition of a 
speech on Massachusetts. 

Nr. Johnson.—Is not Massachusetts a very 
good subject to make a speech about? All I 
mean to say is, that I understand that when 
the Senator from Kentucky was advised that 
an effort would be made to-night to take up 
the bill he intended to be here; but since he 
left the Senate Chamber he has become so sick 


that he cannot be here. I have no particular | 
desire to hear the Senator from Kentucky or | 


the Senator from Massachusetts debate ‘this 
bill; I certainly have no desire to debate it my- 
self; but under all the circumstances I think 
the courtesy which we owe to each other would 
rather require that the bill should go over until 
the morning. It will not be a neglect of the 
public business; there is plenty of other busi- 
ness. Ido not think the country will suffer 
much if the act of 1793 is permitted to remain 
on the statute-book. It will not be operative ; 
it is a mere matter of sentiment with the hon- 





ate will vote on this bill. 
then we can go into executive session. 


orable member from Massachusetts; the bill 
can have no practical effect in the world. 
Powell also pleaded for his colleague, but 
without avail, for the bill was taken up by the 
following vote: 
Yeas—Messrs, Anthony, Brown, Chandler, 
Clark, Dixon, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, 


Hale, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howe, Lane of 
Kansas, McDougall, Morgan, Morrill, Pome- 


roy, Ramsay, Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, Ten 


Eyck, Wade, and Wilson—26. 
Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan, 


Johnson, Lane of Indiana, Powell, Richardson, | his hands to his mouth, from which the blood 
Riddle, Sauisbury, Trumbull, Van Winkle, and | was gushing in torrents. It was no time to help 


Willey—12. 
ABsENT—Messrs. Collamer, Conness, Davis, 


Doolittle, Harding, Henderson Hendricks,Hicks, 
Nesmith, Wilkinson, and Wright—11. 


Lane of Indiana (quasi Republican) moved 


an Executive session. 


Mr. Sumner.—I hope not. I hope the Sen- 


Let us settle it, and 


“Mr. Powell.—You cannot get a vote on it to- 


night. 


Mr. Sumner.—Let us try. 
Mr. McDougall.—I will say to the Senator 


who has the bill in charge that it is not possible 
to take a vote on it to-night. 


Mr. Sumner and others.— We will try. 
Mr. Howard and Mr. Wade. We can get 


it by morning. 


Mr. McDougall.—It cannot be done. 
The motion was lost, 15 to 22, Foot of Vt 


sf 


Foster of Conn., Grimes of Iowa, Trumbull, 
with the Hunker tail, “Van-Winkle and Wil- | gether congratulating each other on our safety. 
ley” voting with the avowed Copperheads. 
Saulsbury moved indefinite postponement. Lost, 
ag follows: 


| Yeas—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan. 


Nays — Messrs. Brown, Chandler, Clark. 


Dixon, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, 
Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howe, Lane of Kan- 
sas, Morgan, Morrill, Pomeroy, Ramsay, Sher- 
man, Sprague, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, | 
Wade, and Wilson—25. 


ABSENT— Messrs. Anthony, Collamer, Con- 


ness, Davis, Doolittle, Harding, Henderson, 
Hendricks, Hicks, Lane of Indiana, Nesmith, 
Wilkinson, and Wright—13. 


Ah! we-have caught our Connecticut friend 


Mr. Sherman, of 





inte executive session, it was agreed that the 
bill should be in order for debate and amend- 
ment the next day, and so the Senate adjourn- 
ed. 

On the 23d, Mr. Davis was heard, speaking 
“at some length” as the report says, which we 
easily believe. Mr. Saulsbury then moved a 
substitute for the bill, as follows: 

That no n held to service or labor in 
one State, under the laws thereof, escaping in- 
to another, shall, in c uence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such servi-e or Br may 
be due; and Congress shall _ all necessary 
and proper laws for the rendition of all such 
persons who shall so, as aforesaid, escape. 

The first clause of this is the language of the 
Constitution, and Mr. Saulsbury thought it 
would furnish a nice test of the Constitutional 
fidelity of the Senate to that time-hallowed 
instrument. The Senate heard him patiently 
and voted his amendment down, 9 to 29, even 
Van Winkle and Willey voting nay, and only 
Cowan, the Beotian, voting with the Copper- 
heads. Then Reverdy Johnson moved to strike 
out that clause of the bill which repealed the 


and nays, and this motion gvas lost by the fol- 
lowing vote: 


Yreas—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan, 
Davis, Harris, Hicks, Johnson, Lane of Indiana, 
MeDougall, Powell, Richardson, Riddle, Sauls- 
bury, Zen Eyck, Trumbull, Van Winkle and 
Willey—17. 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, 
Clark, Conness, Dixon, Fessenden, Foot, 
Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Howard, Howe, Lane of 
Kansas, Morrill, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sprague, 
Sumner, Wade, and Wilson—22. 

ABsENT—Messrs. Collamer, Doolittle, Foster, 
Harding, Henderson, Hendricks, Nesmith, Sher- 
man, Wilkinson, and Wright—10. 


The Republicans who voted yea or were ab- 
sent, are in Jialic. All the nays are of course 
Republicans. The Bill then passed 27 to 12: 
(we gave the vote last week ;) and slave catch- 


America ! 





THE ASSAULT ON PORT HUDSON. 

“Life with the Forty-Ninth Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers” is the title of an interesting narrative 
just published at Pittsfield by Henry T. Jouns 
of that regiment. We copy the following ac- 
count of the ill-advised, bloody and fruitless as- 
sault on Port Hudson. It is not strange that 
the General who ordered such an attack should 
end in the Red River expedition. 


At last we were ordered to fall in. The fas- 
cine-bearers were in advance. Gen. Augur 
said: “Now, boys, charge, and reserve your fire 
till you get into the fort ; give them cold steel, 
and as you charge, cheer! Give them New 
England! <A Connecticut regiment is inside, 
but they have exhausted their ammunition. In 
fifteen minutes you will be there. Presson, no 
matter who may fall. If ten men get over the 
walls, the place is ours.” We answered only by 
grasping tighter our guns. Lieut.-Col. O’Brien 
appeared in a state of intense excitement: 
“Come on, boys, we’ll wash in the Mississippi 
to-night.” We emerged from the woods, turn- 


timber to our left hid us from the foe. The ar- 
tillery had ceased firing; all was quiet, till we 
passed that small belt and came in full view of 
the rebels. Then, bullets, grape and canister, 
hurtled through the air, and men began to fall 
some crying, “I am hit,” and one, “Oh! God, 
I'm killed.” Advancing a few yards, we wheel- 
ed by the right flank and started across the fa- 
tal field. Then, we could see our work. Full 
two-thirds of a mile distant, we saw the para- 
oe lined with rebels, and great volumes and 
ittle jets of smoke, as muskets and cannon bade 
us defiance. For a few yards the field was 
smooth; but difficulties soon presented them- 
selves. A deep ditch orravine was passed, and 
| we came to trees that had been felled in every 
direction. Over, under, around them, we went. 
| It was impossible to keep in line. The spaces 
| between the trees were filled with twigs and 
| branches, in many places knee-high. Foolish- 
{ness to talk about cheering or the “double 
We had no strength for the former, 
aye, and no heart either. ‘We had gone but a 
| few rods ere our Yankee common sense assured 
| us we must fail. You could not go faster than 
|a slow walk. Get your feet into the brush and 
‘|it was impossible to force them through; you 
| had to stop and pull them back and start again. 
| As best we could we pressed on; shells shriek- 
| ed past or bursted in our midst, tearing ground 
and human bodies alike; grape and canister 
mowed down the branches, tore the leaves, or 
lodged in trees and living men. Solid shot,sink- 
ing into the stumps with a thumping sound, or 
| thinning our ranks; Minie balls “zipping” past 
| us or info us, made our progress slow indeed. 
_ As the storming party was less heavily loaded 
‘than the festa bearers. we could get ahead of 
them, and had then to tarry till they got in ad- 
jvance. They were our bridge. If they failed 
‘or fell we were helpless. With anxiety and de- 
spairing sorrow we saw them fall, some from bul- 
lets and some from sheer exhaustion. Seeing 
Callender down, I said, “For God’s sake, up my 
'boy,we can do nothing without you.” He cried, 
|“Go on! go on! I'm wounded.” Turning my 
eyes, I saw Lieut. Siggins drop his sword, put 





| quick:” 





| him. so on we pressed. Soon a bullet came tear- 
jing through the left sleeve of my blouse. I 
thought but little of it. My one thought was, 
| Will enough of the fascine-bearers be spared to 
' bridge the ditch ? Again we got in advance of 
ithem. They looked more like loaded mules than 
'men. Nearly all of them were behind; they 
‘could not keep up. As I watched I could see 
one after another drop, and round me voices 
'moaned out—*O God! O God!” and bleeding 
men dragged themselves to the safe side of the 
\felled trees. Some, too badly wounded, lay 
where they fell, all exposed to the deadly rain. 
iI saw no more of the fascine-bearers, but the 
white flag of Massachusetts passing by, I fol- 
|lowed. It was the State color of the 48th Mas- 
/sachusetts. Soon the standard-bearer was kill 
‘ed; an officer grasped the colors and waved 
‘them aloft. In less than half a minute, his blood 
| had dyed the white silk of the banner. We had 
| then got within forty rods of the parapet. Save 
| afew scattered soldiers we were alone. Officers 
| We saw none,so down we lay. Five of us were to- 


' One poor fellow ha: just put down his canteen, 
‘from which he had been drinking, when a bul- 


law of 1793. Mr. Wilson asked for the yeas|4 


ing by Jaw is at an end in the United States of 


ed to the right up amain road. A small belt of 


it, but the wailing of the wounded was too 
touching, so I comforted one of the bleeding 
ones with it. God bless the dear boys! they 
did not complain nor lose their interest in 

fight. Hearing that we were short of cartridges, 
they would roll over and painfully take off their 


good fellow who was wounded in the leg, threw 
himself on his back and fired as rapidly as he 
could load his piece. We had been there near- 
p Pas hour, and, as the fire rg wh Col. 

"Brien came springing across the logs, waving 
his sword, dimtaa’ “Chanas! boys, charge !” 
Seeing less than a ie men ready to obey the 
order, I laid down again, knowing that obedi- 
ence thereto was ste oy a reckless casting away 
of life. In half a minute just ahead of me, he 
fell dead. Rash, but brave, he did what he 
could to redeem the tarnished honor of his reg- 
iment. 


GEN. STURGIS. 


Of the many needless, shameful, inexcusable 
disasters to the Union arms which have yet 
been experienced, the recent rout and virtual 
destruction near Guntown, Miss., of a Union 
force 8,000 strong, led by Gen. Sturgis, by less 
than half that number of rebels under Wheeler 
and Roddy, seems the most utterly inexcusa- 
ble. The Illinois State Journal of the 22d has 
a letter from one of the victims, whence we 
uote as follows: 

“The rebels were all mounted that followed 
us. The fight at Guntown was the worst man- 





in detail! * * # e of our caval 
head, and we fell in with them. Ww 
Gen. Sturgis and staff two miles out of town. 


leavi 
Gen. 
and Ripley) to ‘look out for themselves.’ 
think you of such a miserable General as this? 


they had torn into strips and tied on. Few men 
came out of Ripley with their shoes. 


did not surrender at once. 


kees—we will take care of you now.’ 
when the rebels came up. 
| been to a great funeral. 


went out. 
380.” 


| 


malignant of McClellan Copperheads. 
recollect any opportunity to inflict a reverse on 


hands ? 


manders less than a crime ?—7/'ribune. 


<> a> 


THE HAPPY FAMILY. 
The Cabinet—Its Meetings, its Quarrels and its 
Change. 
WASHINGTON, June 12. 
The National Convention declared the ne- 
cessity for unity in the Cabinet, and adherence 
tothe principles on which the Administration 
came (and comes again) into power. One or 
two facts, notorious in Washington, but not 
generally understood throughout the country, 
show what cause there is for such declaration. 
Secretary Stanton and Postmaster-General 
Blair are the most violent personal enemies. 
| Mr. Stanton utterly refuses to speak to Mr. 





self by personal abuse of Mr. Stanton. 
body knows that the real head of the Navy 
Department is the Assistant-Secretary, Mr. 


Mr. Blair. Thus the hostility between the 
heads of the War Department and the Post- 
office is widened as toembrace the Navy De- 
| partment also. If any one can conceive a ne- 
_cessity for harmony between any two of the 
| Departments of a struggling Government, 
stronger than the similar necessity for all the 
rest, those two must certainly be the War and 





facts. 
Take another: The most violent political 


ury. Mr. Chase regards the means that have 
ungentlemanly, that he refuses to recognize 
Mr. Montgomery Blair anywhere, to meet 


ever to do with him. 
ing slanders affecting the character and _per- 


vested the hundreds of millions constantly pass- 


of the Government. 


General : and the whole extended ramifications 
of the machinery of the Postoffice Department 
were used to circulate the slanders against the 
Secretary of the Treasury. That which he 
could do, Mr. Montgomery Blair has thus done 
to break down the credit of the Government 
which had lifted him from the position of a 
third-rate Maryland country lawyer, to a place 
in its Cabinet. 
Out of such circumstances grows the fact | 
that a Cabinet meeting is unknown. 
true that you stated so and so, at a Cabinet 
meeting yesterday ?” said one to a Cabinet 


was the reply. “Let me see, what day was 
yesterday 7” He was told. 
the day that Usher and Blair, and Bates, still 
go up there.” 

It was an absolutely accurate statement of the 
facts. In these times of desperate, varying 
war; when the policy of the Government de- 
mands the most careful consultation and the 
wisest comparison of the best opinions, only three 
members of the Cabinet can be got together, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Postmaster- 





‘let passed through it into his leg. He sought 
| the protection of the nearest log. In less than | 
‘five minutes I was the only. unwounded one of! 


Johnson, McDougall, Powell, Richardson, Rid- | the party, and a bullet had rent my blouse right | 
dle, Saulsbury, Van Winkle, and Willey—11 


,over my heart. Having no protection but a/| 
few thin branches, I fell back a few rods where | 


General and the Attorney-General! What 
Cabinet consultation can these men have ? The 
Secretary of State goes more rarely, and the 
Secretary of the Navy about as often; while 


the heads of the two most important depart- 


‘the branches were thicker. By this time I was | ments, War, and the Treasury, are never there. 
‘nearly exhausted, so I threw down my gun and | They will not submit to the personal indignity 
‘rested awhile. Campion (1) and a 116th boy it involves. 


were to my left, and soon Curtis (K,) one of 


This state of affairs was known to the men 


the fascine-bearers. joined us. Finding it use- who forced the resolution referring to the Cab- 


‘less to carry his burden any longer, he had | inet into the platform at Baltimore; and the 


thrown it 
tridges. 
“It 


not fire. I asked him,‘ What's the use ?” 


will show your good will anyhow,” was the | sible of this than Mr. Lincoln himself, still his 
Foster here ; he dares not vote against the bill. brave fellow’s answer. Rather amused at hav-| constitutional dread of making changes is_like- 
Only Cowan, Reverdy Johnson and the tail ing my “good-will” impeached, and having got | ly toprevent any speedy reorganization. There 


aside,and was seeking agun and car- | Convention gave its wisest and calmest judg- 
A wounded man gave him his. While | ment in declaring that these things ought not 
_resting, the 116th soldier felt worried that I did | to continue. 


I do not believe that any man is more sen- 


breath again, I went to work, firing about twen- | are abundant stories of cabinet dissolution, but 
ty rounds in the dire:tion of the big gun, which | I do not think that as yet they have any suffi- 


| Feould only guess at by the smoke. My gun | cient foundation. They are noteworthy, how- 
so hot and foul that | dared fire it no more. | ever, for this: 
one time | thought a bullet grazed and! carnival of slander on the 
burned me; it was my hand coming in contact | Treasury. riend: l 
with the brass of my cartridge-box. The sun | ministfation alike did their best to break down 


had made it so hot that I could not touch it. |t 


| Heat and smoke and powder produce an in- | public regarded him. After all this, and in 
,tense thirst. Gunshot wounds, at first, are not | very spite of it, the myriad rumors about 
very painful, only numbing, but they are fol-| changes in the Cabinct, alike from 


lowed with feverish thirst. The cries of the't 
wounded for water were heart-rending. 
brought a lemon to soothe me in case of acci- 


dent. I tried to keep it, thinking I would need | Treasury. 


I everything else, all agree in this: They say, “of 
‘course Mr. Chase remains at the head of the | 
” Every other member of the Cab-| 21— 


We have just passed throug! a 
scretary of the 
Friends and enemies of the Ad- 


he magnificent confidence with which the 


Adminis- 


ration and Democratic sources, differing in 


xes and throw them to us. One 


aged affair of the war. Our men were never 
formed in line of battle, but sent in by regi- 
ments, to be cut to pieces; and we were whipped 
were a- 
e passed 


He was trying to get away as fast as he could, 
every one to take care of himself. * * * 
turgis told the men (between Guntown 
What 


No death he could suffer would be sufficient pun- 
|ishment for him! J believe he sold us; for he or- 
dered all the train right up to the front, and it 
was all lost, including ambulances. We lost 200 
wagons, 600,000 rounds of ammunition, all of our 
artillery (twenty-four pieces, I think), and 100,- 
000 rations. Some of the boys came in on Tues- 
day who had had an awful time. Their feet were 
wrapped up in their drawers and coats, which 


Every 
man who fell behind the rearguard was shot if he 
They followed us 
eighty miles like wolves, and where I slept a 
few minutes on Sunday morning the rebels wak- 
ened our men with: ‘Get up you d—d Yan- 
I had 
not been gone from the place fifteen minutes 
It makes me sad to 
see the regiment so small, and I feel as if I had 
About 180 are killed, 
wounded, and missing—nearly one-half who 
Our regiment went into battle with 


—<As so much has been said of the failures of 
civilian generals, it is but fair to remark that 
Sturgis is a West Pointer and one of the most 
He en- 
countered just such another disgraceful rout in 
September, 1861, when under orders from Gen. 
Fremont to relieve Col. Mulligan ; and we can’t 


the National cause that he has failed to improve. 
Hasn’t he done about enough for kis country ? 
or rather, is she not sufficiently done for at his | 


Is the failure to try and punish such com- 


Fox, brother-in-law and personal adherent of 


the Navy Departments. This is one set of | 


an personal hatred is known to be cherished | 
by all the Blairs, and particularly by the Post- | 
master-General, to the Secretary of the Treas- | 


been taken to show this hatred so essentially | 


with him in Cabinet, or to have anything What- | 
Mr. Blair takes his re- | 
venge after the manner of his kind, by retail- | 


sonal integrity of the officer in whose care are | 


ing through the Treasury, and the tenfold great- | 
er interests involved in the issue of the bonds | 
His Department was ab- 
solutely converted into, a grand Distributing | mont, Court and State Streets, and Long Wharf to the wa- 
Office for the foul speech of his brother, the | ter. Mr. Moulton having the northern section of said line, at Pier 39 North River, foot of Vestry Street. 
late fradulent Congressman and quasi Major- | and Mr. Cadogan the southern section of said division. 


; | ures, milk cans, weights, balances, scales or beams so tried, 
“Oh yes, that’s , adjusted and sealed, 


| wealth to our brave boys in the field 
large amount of reading matter for a singie sheet, and all of 
just the character which the soldiers of Freedom need, and | paper. 


will enjoy. 


inet is considered liable to removal for some 
reason of public or party policy, but, “of course 
Mr. Chase remains at the head of the Treas- 
ury.” AGATE. 
[The above is from the Cincinnati Gazette, 
written more than two weeks before Mr. Chase's 
resignation. It is curious that “Agate’s” sup- 
posed indispensable and. irremovable man has 
been the first to leave “the Happy Family.”] 





THE ENGLISH WORKING-CLASSES. 


Among the considerations which were pro- 
minent in the view of the conspirators who fo- 
mented our rebellion was its bearing upon the ; 
working-classes of Great Britain. That class | 
was entirely dependent for work, and so for. 
bread, upon the importation of cotton. Any | 
interruption of the cotton supply must throw | 
it into immediate and ‘immeasurable distress, | 
and convulse England with the utter stagna-| 
tion of her chief industry, and the ungovern- 
able misery and despair of her working-classes. 
Such a result neither the working nor the gov- 
erning-class could possibly endure, or even se- 
riously contemplate. The moment, therefore, | 
that it beeame imminent, Great Britain must 
interfere, interrupt the blockade, and enforce 
a free export of cotton. Such was the pro- 








that it was not, on the low level of material | 
ideas on which it proceeded, a judicious and | 
natural one. It was natural for men who had 
no higher idea of the civilization of modern so- 
ciety than what was contained in the shameless 
proclamation that “cotton is king,” to believe 
that other communities were as degraded as 
their own, and would gladly tolerate the slavery 
that ministered so directly to their prosperity | 
and to their subsistence. 

What a noble rebuke has the conduct of) 
those lowly classes of British society given to| 
the haughty and selfish reasonings of these 
plantation despots! Instead of sympathizing 
with the slave system, from which they drew so 
much of their support, these earnest sons of 
toil sympathized with the suffering slave. For 
more than forty days were they “an hungered” in 


| Lynn, 7, 7.30, #8.90, 10.90, 12.15, t1, 2.30, +8, 4, 4.15, 5.5.9 


gramme of the rebellion; nor can any man say | 


| allroad. 
For Nashua, 7, 8, 12, 5.3). Mondays 11.30 P.M. 
| Concord and Northern Railroads, 7, 8, 12, 5.30. 


Grabellers’ Guide. 


Boston and Worcester Railroad. 

For Worcester, (4.30 Ex.) 7, (8.30 Ex.) 1.30, (2.30 Ex.) 4.9 
5.30, (8.80 Ex.) 

Sunday, 9.45, 12.10, 2.15 only. 

New York, (land route) 8.30, 2.30, 8.30. Steamboat, 5.3 
Sunday, 6.30 P.M. 

and the West, 4.15, 7, 8.30, 2.30. 


Old Col N Rail 
ony anc | Newport road. 


For New: , 8, 4. 
Plymouth, 8.45, 2.30, 5. 
Fall River, 8, 3.30, 4.40, (5.30 Steamboat.) 
New York, via Newport, 5.30 P.M. 
Cape Cod and Fairhaven Branch Railroads, 8, 4.40. 
Boston and Maine Railroad. 
For Great Falls, 7.30, 3, 5. 
Portland, 7.30, 3. 
Concord and Northern Railroads, 7.30, 12, 5. 
Lawrence, 7, 7.30, 10.15, 12, 3, 5, 5.90,6.) 
Boston and Providence Railroad. 
a 7.25, 10.30, (11.10 Ex.) 4, (5.30 Steamboa 
(8. x. 
=" and Hyde Park, 7.25, 10.30, 12., 2.30, 3.30, 4, 
30.10. 
New York, (land route) 11.10 A.M., 8.30 P.M. Steamboa 
5.30 P.M. Sundays 6.90 P.M. 
New Bedford, 7.25, 4.30. 
Newport, 10.30 A.M. 
Eastern Railroad. 
For Salem, 7, 7.15, 7.30, 8.90, 10.30. 12, 12.15, 2.90, 4, 
5.20, 6.10, 7, 9.30. Wednesday, 11.15; Saturday, 10/9 
instead of 9.30 











15.45, 6, 6.10, t7, 19.30. Wednesdays, 11.15; Saturday 
10.30, insteaa of 9.30. 

Gloucester, 7.15, 10.30, 2.30, 5.30. 

Portland, 7.30, 3. 
* Via South Reading Branch from Boston & Maine Depot 
t Via Saugus Branch. 


Boston & Lowell ot Nashua & Lowel 


Lowell, 7, 8, 10, 12, 2.30, 5.80, 6. Mondays, 11.80 P.M. 
Taunton Branch and New Bedford & 
Taunton Railroad. 
| New Bedford for Boston, 7.10, 3.40. 
Taunton for Boston, 8, 11, 4.30. 
Taunton for Providence, 8, 11, 4.30, 5.55. 
Taunton for New Bedford, 6.45, 9, 5.45. 
Stonington and Providence Railroad. 
Providence for New London, 7.10, 12.35, 1, 4, 7.12, 10. 
Return, 1.40, 7, 1.20, 5.15. 
Steamboat train leaves Providence 7.12 P.M. 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad. 
Worcester for Norwich, 7.15, 10.30, 4, 7. 
Return, 1.50, 6, 11.80, 3.45. 
| —— for New London and New York, (Steamboat) 


New Haven, New London and Stoningto: 





the wilderness; yet not even when thus tempt- 
ed of the devil of slavery would they comply 
with his base suggestions for their relief. 


themselves willing to suffer yet longer, in the 
hope that relief mi 
other source, th 
nizing a government based upon slavery might 
be avoided, and that slavery itself might perish 
through the prolongation of the war. Through 
the good providence of God that relief has been 
found. The production of cotton has been so 
stimulated in other parts of the globe, that our 
American product is no longer a necessity to 


ght possibly arrive from some | 


land are once more at work; and the slave- 


in order to wring from their wretchedness a | 


cruel policy in vain. The virtue of England's 
oor is more than a match for all his cruelty. 
he patient endurance of the depressed oper- 


slave-master; and he is privileged to witness 


assures the overthrow of the slave system. 
— Independent. 


<> -e- 
THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 


It is not to be denied that the outward and 
apparent unanimity for Mr. Lincoln gave no 
fair expression of the strong undercurrent of | 
opposite sentiments existing in the minds of in- 
dividual delegates. \If the sympathies of these 
members had been wnited on any one man in 
opposition, and not divided among several, we 
believe Mr. Lincoln would not have secured 
the nomination. The main argument which | 
rallied to him the radical men of the Border 
States was this: The rebels having declaved| 
that they will never submit to Abraham Lin- | 
coln, therefore they shall be made to submit to | 
this man, and to no other.— Independent. 


Not a word is said as to the injustice to the | 
black soldiers in the matter of pay and bounty | 
—which has been only imperfectly repaired. | 
As the Baltimore platform so distinctly reflects | 
the policy of the President, we are compelled to! 
| believe that this omission also implies a culpable 











Had it been his pleas- 
ure that this crying meanness should never 
have had existence, he could have crushed it in 
the beginning. A word from him could put an 
end to it now in a week’s time—supposing any | 
legislation to be needed, which his legal advis- | 
| ers say is not needed. Either of these platforms 
| is good enough for an anti-slavery purpose, if 
they be carried out in good faith. For if the 
war be carried on until the rebellion be put 
down “without compromise,” as both affirm it 
must, there will be nothing left of Slavery when 
peace comes. But platforms do not always 
control forever the action of parties, as we know 
now to our advantage, and as we may known 
again to our sorrow.—A. S. Standard. 








CITY OF BOSTON. 





Seaven’s Orrice, 25 Doane Street, } 
Boston, May 9, 1864. | 


The undersigned. in accordance with the provisions of fifty- | 
| first chapter, section eleven of the General Statutes, hereby 
| give notice to the inhabitants and trades of the City of Bos- 
ton, who use Seales, Weights and Measures, and Milk Cans, 
| for the purpose of buying or selling, and for public weighers, | 





ances, scales, beams and miik cans, that they may be tried, 
adjusted, and sealed in pursuance of statute law. For the | 


two districts, the division line running through Beacon, Tre- 


F 


C. J. B. MOULTON, 
JOHN D. CADOGAN, 
Sealers of Weights and Measures. 


| 
jf 
|r 





Extracts from Chapter 179 of the Acts of 1863. 
Section 1.—The respective sealers of weights and meas- | 
ures in the several cities and towns, are authorized and re- 
quired to go to the houses, stores, and shops of all such | 
persons within their respective cities and towns using 
weights and measures for the purpose of buying and selling, | 
as shall neglect to bring in their weights, measures, milk | 


cans, balances, scales and beams to be adjusted and sealed, | Returning, leaves Providence at 3 P.M., 


In | 
the very depth of their misery they declared | 


at the odious expedient of recog- | 


| Albany for Pittsfield, 5.45, (9.10 Ex. 


the world. The looms and spindles of Eng-| 


support for his crime, finds that he has tried his | 


ative triumphs over the desperation of the | 


the adoption of a policy of emancipation which | 


convenience of the public, the City has been divided into | every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 9.45 P.M. 


Saturday, at 9.45 P.M., or on arrival of train which jenves 


road. 
New London for New Haven, *12.10, 6.40 A.M., *2.35, 5.1 
M 


| P.M. 
| Return, 10 50, *8.15, 5.65, #11.15. 
* Express trains. 
Western Railroad. 
| Worcester for Albany, 5.45, 10.05, 4. 
| Return, 5.45, 9.10, 8.20. 
Worcester for Springfield, 5.45, (10.05, 4 Ex.) 4.15,10. Sur 


day, 8 P.M. 
Return, 2.10, 7.15; 10.50, (1.35, 8.85 Ex.) Sunday, 10.1 


P.M 
) (11.45 Ex.) 3.20, 6.45. 
| Return, 7, (10.20 Ex.) 2.45, (8.39 Ex 


) 
New Haven, go and Springfield 
New Haven for Springfield, 8.15, 10.50, 2.55, 5.55, 7.15, 11.16, 


| Return, 7.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
| Hartford for Springfield, 12.40, 6, 9.58, 12.15, 2, 4.30, 7.1 


Return, 7.15, 9.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 8.90, 12. 
Springfield for New York, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 





: | Middletown for Berlin, 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 
holder, who had deliberately resolved to crowd | 
her suffering population into yet deeper misery, | 

. | New Haven for New York, 2.15, 5.30, 6.45, 9.45, 10, 2 06, 4.80 


Return, 9.25, 11.50, 1.12, 7.12. 
New York and New Haven Railroad. 


Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 5.30, 8. | 
name “ty” ~ ao York, 2.50, 6.08, 7.24, 10.22, 10.40, 2.4C 
.06, 5.40, 8.35. 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 5.90, 8. 
Norwalk for New York, 3.20, 6, 6.45, 8.08, 10.55, 11.19, 3.12 
3.45, 5.42, 6.19, 9.07. 
| Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.80, 5.30, 8. 
| Port Chester for New York, 5.20, 6.43, 7.30, 8.45, 11.59, 4: 
7. 
Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 3.50, 4.30, 5.30, 6.30. 7. 


| New York for Boston, 8, 12.15, 3, 8. 

“Troy & Boston and Western Vermont 
Railroad. 

Rutland for Troy, 5, 11.45, 4.45. 

Rutland for Bennington, 11.45, 4.45. 

Troy for North Adams, 8 4.45. 

Troy for Bennington, 8, 1, 4.45. 

Lowell and Lawrence Railroad. 
Lowell for Lawrence, 7.30, 10, 2.45, 5.15. 
Return, 8.30, 12.45, 4,7. - 

Vermont & Canada, Vermont Central and/ 
__ Sullivan Railroad. ae 

Bellows Falls for Rouse’s Point, 10 P.M. } 

Bellows Falls for Burlington, 12.25, 10. | 

Bellows Falls for St. Aloans, 12.25, 10. 


White River Junction for Montpelier, Burlington, St. Albans. 


&e., 1.15, 2.35, 11.55 P.M. 
Montpelier for Bellows Falls, &c., 8.40 A.M. 10.07 P.M. 
Montpelier for Burlington, St. Albans, &c., 2.58, 11 A.M.. 

8.80, 5.25 P.M. : : 

rand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
Portland for Montreal, 1.10. 
Portland for South Paris, 7.40. 1.10. 
Montreal for Quebec, 8 P.M. 
Montreal for Detroit, (7.45 Ex.) 10.05 A.M., (6.30 Ex.) P.M. 
Newburyport Railroad. 
Boston for Newburyport, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
Boston for Georgetown, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
Haverhill for Georgetown, 7.80, 8.40, 11.10, 3.10, 4, 5.35. 
South Reading Branch Bailroad. 

Boston for Salem, 7, 12, 2.30, 5. 

Return, 7, 9.50, 2.25, 4.55. 


Blair under any circumstances, on public or jndifference on his part to the wrongs of the | Boston, Concord & Montreal, and White 
private business; and Mr. Blair revenges him- | men whom he has called to his side, and that 


Every- | because they are black. 


Mountains Railroad. 

Concord for Littleton, 10.34 A.M. 
Concord for Plymouth, 10.45 A.M., 3.08 P.M. 

Northern (N. H.) Railroad. 
Concord for White River Junction, 10.30, 10.46, 8.20. 
Bristrol for Franklin, (Branch) 8 A.M. 
Coneord for Bradford, 3.10 P.M. 
Concord for Hillsboro’ Bridge, 3.10 P.M. 





Steamers. 


Daily Line for Portland, Bangor, Mon- 
treal and Quebec. 

The superior sea-going steamers, Lewiston and Montrrat, 
will leave Boston, foot of India Wharf, for Portland, daily, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at 6 o'clock P.M. Leave 
Atlantic Railroad Wharf, Portland, same days, at 7 P.M. 
Cabin fare, $1.50; Deck, $1.25. On arrival of boat at Port- 
land, cars leave for Montreal, Quebec, Bangor, &c. 

WILLIAM WEEKS, Agent 
New York, Newport and Fall River Line. 

The first class steamer Metroponis, Capt. Brown, leaves 
Fall River every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the 
Empire State, Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 5.30 P.M., 
fur New York. A steamer runs in connection with this line 
to and from Providence daily, Sundays excepted. Fare from 
Boston to New York, #5. Deck, #4. . 

GEO. SHIVERICK, Agent, 
82 Washington Street. 
Providence and Newport 


. 
Steamers leave Providence at 2 P.M., or on arrival of trains 





who have the same, to bring in their measures, weights, hal- | from Boston, Worcester, &c. Return, leave Newport at 8 


A.M. Fare & cents; Newport to Boston, $2. 


Norwich Line to New York. 
Steamer Ciry or Boston, Capt. Wilcox, leaves New London 
The 
‘ury or New York. Capt. Jewett, on Tuesday, Thursday, and 


3oston at 5.30 P.M., for New York. Landing in New York 


WM. DICKEY, Jr., Agent, 
79 Washington Street. 


| 
| New York,via Providence and Stonington. 


Cars leave the depot of the Boston & Providence lulroad, 
‘leasant Street, daily, Sundays excepted, at 6.30 P.M., ar- 
iving at Groton, Conn., at 9.30 P.M., for the steamer Com- 


| MONWrALTH, Capt. Williams, on Monday, Wednesday, an 
Friday, and the Pirmouta Rock, Capt. J. C. Geer, on Tuea- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. 


Cabin passage, $5. Deck, $4. 
J. O, PRESBREY, Agent, 
76 Washington Street. 
Fall River and Providence. 
Steamer baaprorp Durrre leaves Fall River at 8 A.M. 
stopping at Bris- 


and there at the said houses, stores and shops, having en- | tol Ferry and Bristol each way. Fare, 50 cents. 


“Ts it | tered the same with the assent of the occupant thereof, to 
| adjust and seal the same, or send the same to his office to be | 


New Haven and New York. 


First class steamers leave New Haven at 1] P.M. Retuarn- 


adjusted and sealed, and shall be entitled to receive therefor | ing, leave Pier 25 East Kiver, New York, at 2 P.M. 


: | the fees provided by law, together with all the expense of re- | 
member. “] didn’t know there wasa meeting,” | moving the same. 


Sect. 2.—If any such person shall refuse to have his meas- 


For Provincetown. 
Steamer GrorGe Saatrock leaves the end of Commercial 


Wharf, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 9.30 A.M. 





the same not having hgen tried, ad- 
justed and sealed within one year preceding such refusal, he | 


| shal] forfeit ten dollars for each offence, one-half to the use _ 


of the city or town, and one-half to the use of the sealer of' 
weights and measures. 

Sect. 3.—If any person shall alter any weight, measure, 
milk ean, seale, balance, or beam, after the same shall have 
been adjusterl and sealed, so that the same thereby shall not 
conform to the public standard, and shall fraudulently make | 
use of the same, he shall forfeit for cach offence the sum of 
fifty dollars, one-half to the use of the city or town, and one- 
half to the use of complainant. And any sealer when he 
shall have reasonable cause to believe that any weight, meas- 
ure, milk can, scale, balance or beam has been altered since 
the same was last adjusted and sealed, is authorized and re- 
quired to enter the premises in which any such weight, | P 
measure, milk can, scale, balance or beam is kept or used, | 
and examine the same. ea 

Sect. 6.—No milk can shall be sealed by any sealer which | © 
does not contain one or more quarts without any fractional | 5° 


part of a quart. a 


THE COMMONWEALTH, | 


— FOR— 


th 
| th 


gre 

set 

THE SOLDILERS. | 
ARMY FUND. 


lay 


_ | thi 


Che Commontucalth. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


—at— 
22 Bromfield street, Boston. 


The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted to 
e cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advocate 


the immediate abolition of siavery as the right of the slave, 


¢ duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 


ublie 


It will be devoted especially to the illustration and vindi- 
tion of the only policy which promises permanent peace 
this natiou—the political and social re-construction of the 
uth on the basis of Free Institutions. 

It will also aim especially to copy from leading journals in 
is country and in Europe, such articles bearing upon the 
-r t contest as do not find their way into other Massachu- 
ts newspapers. r 


| _ The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten- 
| tion; and here too, through our Washington correspondents 
and other sources, public and private, we shall constantly 


before our readers information which they will find in no 


other journal. 
Lerrers rrou Evrope.—MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
write for the Commonrrealth. Mr. C. will remain for the 


We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the Common- | most part in England, in constant communication with those 


Next to an autograph letter, nothing so helps to | 


relieve the monotony of camp-life in winter quarters, as a| 
good newspaper. 


the Commonweaita will devote most of its columns to the 
| great question of Reconstruction, to original diseussion by | 


J 


We furnish just such & paper. For some months at least, 


I 
1 


We furnish a very who there advocate the cause of America. His means of ob- 
| taining information will be extensive, and it is believed that 
| his letters will contribute materially to the interest of the 


TERMS. PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE 
One copy, one year... ... $2.00 
A club of six copies. .... : 

A cinb of ten copies... ; 

n each case an extra copy to the 


peatek: 100 
one who sends the elub. 


Additions may be made to clubs at the same 


rates. 
t is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent to 


the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from M€ post-office. 


the ablest journals of the country. Our brave soldiers, who 
are the true reconstructionists, will derive great aid, higher 
inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 
anthropists, and especially from the suggestions .of men and 
women who have given to these questions the earnest thought 
of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 
of our cause, send the Commonwealth into the camp. 


| at the same rate for any number of copies. 


For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 


100 


Let all the friends of the soldiers send in their orders. Dre 





plied 


. ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion............+-.-++- $1.00 
One square. subsequent insertions........... D 
Special Notices, per line, each time........-.- 2 


All communications to be addressed to 


No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


The Commonwealth ia for sale eee ~~ 
Washington 8t.; Federhen & Co.. u oa 
r& Co a3 School St., by whom dealers wil] be #up- 
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The swalloy 
But he will 
He flits, my 
From land t 
Where hot 

Its barrier | 









Above the s1 






He darts as 
But he who 
Hears that n 








How bright t 
Along day’s 







And paint th 
How redly br 
Blackbirds a 
Clear hylas ri 
Over the mea 









The coming « 
But not to me 
Nor thee. 









And golden cx 
Spring everyw 
A wail in the 
A voice of wor 
A motto for a 
And yet it is n 
In the form of 













Cold are the so 
Where thou ar 
That took thee 
Cold,—if above 
And the patient 
While the bluel 
Whose shadow i 














And carols his 





To the spring t 







I hear you murf 







I see your faces 





As you echo am 






And weep throu 






Give me back so 






One word, one 










TWO NA 


Senator Sumne 









by unanimous con 





in the following bi 






ordered to be pri 








A Bill to mecorpor 
Literature and . 
National Acadé 
Seiences. 

Be it enacted b 
Representatives o 
ica in Congress a 
Allibone, Pennsy! 

















New York; Free: 
George W. Curtis 
Dana, Massachuset 
chusetts; Ralph W 





Fitzereene Halle 
Holines, Massachus 
Massachusetts ; Jan 
George DP. Marsh, 
Ohio; William W. 
Ticknor, Massachus 
New York; Guilian 
Wm. D. Whitney, 
tier, Massachuseti 
Massachusetts; the 
duly chosen, are het 
corporate for the stt 
ancient and modern 
fine arts, by the van 
of Literature and 































See 2. And be it 
Bancroft, New Yor 
New York; Ilorae 
fobert J. Breckens 
Everett, Massachus: 


Henry W. Halleck 
California ; Samuel 
Charles King, New 
New York; me Loth 


John (y. Palfrey, 


Phillips, Massachuse 
svivania; Josiah Qu 
ry B. Sinith, New ¥ 
chusetts ; Robert J 
lumbia; Francis \ 
Theodore D. Wool: 
sociates and <uccessé 
declared to be a bod 
and cultivation of 
which concern mora: 
name of the Nation 
Political Science. 
Sec. 3. And be it 


of these national ae 
more than fifty or 


not more than ten 
one year; that nou 
elections held at tl 
only, and that no 1 
membership shall be 
have been ,before t 
and shall have been 
tee. 

Sec, 4. And be it! 


of these national a 
to make its own orga 
stitution, by-laws, au 
to fill all vacancies ¢ 
tion, or otherwise; t 
of foreign and doine 
ber sha!l be a quorut 
and ali other nutter: 
institutions, and to rr 
Sec. 5. And be itt 
of these national ac 
nual meeting at such 
as may be designat 
requested by any d 
ment shall investigate 
any subject within ¢ 
it being understé6d 
thereof, if any, shal 
tions which may be 1 
the acadeinies shall 
whatever for any ser 
the United States. 


